TEMPLE BAR. 


JULY 1873. 


Horace without his Coga. 


Epistie I. v. 





To J. S, Esq, M.P. 


Tr you can quit the fuss and noise of town, 
Accept my welcome, leave it, and come down. 
Hurried and hustled by that ceaseless swarm, 
Learn that my quiet has its special charm. 
Perhaps you'll find, like me, how keen’s the zest, 
How fresh the flavour is, of perfect rest. 

All human creatures like it; surfeit can | 
Affect the heavy-bodied alderman ; | 
Such folks as these, I hear, have sometimes ceased 
To stuff and swill at one perennial feast, 

Change French Clicquot for English malt and hops, 
And barter turtle soup for mutton chops. 





Know what and when to relish, what despise ; 
Buckland, whose wit and wisdom were at one, 
The cheery father of a cheerier son, 

Put the case thus: “That man’s a Sybarite 
Who can’t eat bread and cheese with appetite ; 
But he who scorns a dinner that’s well drest 
Is but a squalid savage at the best.” 





Tf you can sit, then, at my homely board, 
And eat and drink what I can well afford, 
Dispense awhile with Francatelli’s art, 
Dine on good mutton and on apple tart ; | 
If, for the nonce, such simple food will please— 
Here, let me say, I always choose my cheese, 
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I don’t disparage well-cooked food ; the wise 
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Roquefort, or Gruyére, Stilton, Parmesan, 

I strive to get the very best I can; 

Your London dinners seldom give you such 

As man should see, or smell, or taste, or touch ;— 
If, I repeat, you eat what’s good and plain, 
Come here next Friday, 4 p.m.’s the train. 

I’ve told you what you'll eat, and how you'll dine ; 
I take some pride in keeping wholesome wine— 
Fair port and sherry, and some sound Lafitte, 
Its age the year of Gladstone’s Oxford seat ; 

If such contents you, then the thing is done, 

If not, you'll imitate Dean Waddington. 

This churchman took his wine with so much zest 
That he would act the host, although the guest. 
“Tl come,” he used to write, “if you'll take in 
A dozen bottles from my oldest bin. 

Custom is nature with me. Yours is good, 

I doubt it not; I’d drink it if I could. 

Excuse an old man’s harmless prejudice, 

I cannot sleep unless I sleep on this.” 

The man was modest also in his way. 

“Tm Dean of Durham,” he would often say, 

“A lucky soldier in the Church’s ranks, 

I never pray, I only offer thanks.” 


If you don’t suffer from so nice a govit 

Put up with what my means can offer you. 

A cheerful fire is burning in the grate, 

The maids have rubbed the chairs and cleaned the plate. 
Quit the dull game of party for a space, 

Its watchwords, claptrap, chatter, and grimace. 
Let Disraeli ventilate his shams, 

And gull his dupes by hollow epigrams, 

Gibe at all candour, act his studied part, 

And mock his friends and foes with equal art ; 
Let Gladstone sentence upon sentence string, ~ 
Pile words on words, on periods periods fling, 
And, highest skill which human power can reach, 
Convey no meaning in a three-hours’ speech ; 
Let Pakington imply that he could fill 

Each public office with consummate skill ; 

Let Fortescue expound how this is done 

By occupying place on place with none; 

Let Cardwell, like the girl in fairy lore, 

Shed out a stream of sawdust on the floor ; 
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Let colonels make a guess at what he states, 
And loudly scream for larger estimates ; 

Let Lowe each human creature’s anger stir, 
From match girls to Professor Sylvester 

(This self-denying patriot, by the way, 

Libelled the nation, and then took its pay); 

Let Hunt display, in his conspicuous case, 

How little brains are needed for the place; 

Let Forster vaunt, and find that what he says 
Wins praise from priests, and wins no other praise ; 
Let Bruce’s blunders this one art disclose, 

How to turn trusty friends to angry foes ; 

Let Ayrton rule the parks, and still dispense 
With tact and taste and even common sense, 

Till Glyn detects that Gladstone’s stanchest hack 
Has all the will to welcome Manners back ; 

Let Cochrane find where mares have made their nest ; 
Let Bentinck prophesy, and Osborne jest; 

Let Hardy help the clergy at their need, 

And Collins back the Athanasian Creed ; 

Let Newdegate inveigh against the Pope, 

Let Miall wrangle with the sprightly Hope ; 

Let Coleridge utter honeyed words, while he 
Drops sharper venom than the angriest bee ; 

Let Fawcett scorn and Smith defend the Peers, 
And Charley use his natural poise and ears— 
But why recall the horrors you endure, 

Except it be to make your coming sure ? 


Although the month is our uncertain May, 
Sometimes the season grants a balmy day. 
I well remember once, when Bright came down 
(He used to visit me, and liked the town), 
How with calm pleasure he surveyed the scene, 
The crumbling stones, the groves of freshest green, 
The ancient walls with ivy overhung 
(Man’s work grows old, but Nature’s ever young). 
Well, on to Christ Church Quod our wanderings tend, 
I meet a canon, introduce my friend. 
Then said our churchman, “I'll go get the key ; 
Perhaps you'd like to view the library.” 
We enter ; find it musty, quiet, cool, 
Hung round with pictures of each foreign school, 
While, through an open door, upon the grass, 
We see a troop of laughing children pass. 

2r2 
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The trees were crowded with the flowers of spring, 
Bright watched the group, and heard the thrushes sing ; 
Then turned and said: “ Till now I never knew 

Why ’twas Reform had no delights for you.” 


"Tis the Queen’s birthday ; show your loyalty 
By quitting work and coming down to me. 

Let Dilke declaim, let Odger prove his scorn ; 
The easiest shoe is always longest worn. 

Virgil, my friend, has made the matter plain : 
“Tug at the golden bough, and tug in vain ; 

As long as life is in it, it will be, 

As in a vice, held by the parent tree ; 

But if the trunk from which it sprang and grew 
Withholds the sap to which its life is due, 

Rent by a tap, a touch, a breath, a sign, 

It drops with ease, and goes to—Proserpine.” 
Some change, no doubt, is good; this granted, then 
Your change should be a day with idle men. 
Tdle—for each conceives his neighbour's lot 

An easy one to bear, and his own—not. 

At times I find it a supreme delight 

To chat and gossip through a summer night. 
What is the sense in which that caitiff lives 
Who dares not use the joys which Nature gives ? 
How oft the care a stingy father takes 

Affords his sons the means of turning rakes! 
The miser, after all his thrift, may find 

Sam Warren sitting—heavens !—upon his mind. 
We'll dine and talk and sip our claret, man ; 
Hang the Alliance and its water-can ! 

Lawson’s the best of creatures; must I think 
He’s always wise in what he likes to drink ? 
Well, let him, if he will, uphold his rule, 

And call me, guid pro quo, a special fool. 

A cheerful glass will make the timid stout, 

Will make the bashful man speak boldly out, 
Give form to hope, lift up the weight of care, 
And let the blockhead gain an easy air. 

Wine makes the stammering tongue grow eloquent, 
And grants to straitened poverty content— 
Some kinds of wine at least, I fancy, may. 

I well remember Cobden used to say 

That when our ancestors sipped claret, hock, 
Champagne, and burgundy, et genus hoe, 
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They sang the praises of the wine they drank, 
But when they took to port their spirits sank ; 
Port made men Tories, muzzy, stupid, slow, 
With neither heads to think nor feet to go. 


Thus Inglis, erst the Church’s faithful son, 
Stanch as a pointer, and as dull as one, 

Dined early upon Sundays, always sent 

His servants out to church (I hope they went), 
Opened a magnum with the greatest care, 
Opened a volume at the Evening Prayer, 
Read it all through, no doubt in reverent sort, 
And always finished off his ‘twenty’ port. 


Well, then, you come. The guests that you may find 
Will be, I hope, congenial to your mind ; 

Talk as you like to us, what we might tell 

All special correspondents know as well. 

The papers always buy what’s fresh and new— 

Buy lies, perhaps, but try to buy what’s true; 

Clerks sell the office at the tariff rate, 

And what they cannot sell of that they prate. 


Your company at dinner with a few, 

Some three besides ourselves, or only two. 

First yy¢4%x) full of learning and esprit, 

A subtle wit, a living library, 

Whose memory can a myriad facts disclose, 

Whose head can reason upon what it knows ; 

And ,,,, the man of endless arguments, 

Who lards his talk with pieces of good sense, 

Who feigns the cynic, but is ever kind, 

Who has a heart, although he has a mind ; 

And ,,,, 0f genial speech and ready ear, 

Who always says what’s worth one’s while to hear, 

Will come, unless a host of ladies claims 

His courteous leisure for their pretty aims. 

"Tis best to have no more, I think, but still 

We'll make a lion of you if you will. 

I hate a crowd ; my reason soon is told : 

It makes the table hot, the dinner cold. 

Advise me then, quit business while you can, 

And shirk your deputations like a man. 
Epwin Heron. 
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The New Magdalen. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


EPILOGUE: 


CONTAINING SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MISS GRACE ROSEBERRY AND MR. HORACE HOLMCROFT ; 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE REVEREND JULIAN GRAY. 








I, 
* Fyom Mx, Horace Houtmcrort fo Miss Grace Roseperry. 


“T wasten to thank you, dear Miss Roseberry, for your last kind 
letter, received by yesterday’s mail from Canada. Believe me, I 
appreciate your generous readiness to pardon and forget what I so 
rudely said to you ata time when the arts of an adventuress had 
blinded me to the truth. In the grace which has forgiven me I 
recognise the inbred sense of justice of a true lady. Birth and 
breeding can never fail to assert themselves; I believe in them, thank 
God, more firmly than ever. 

“ You ask me to keep you informed of the progress of Julian Gray’s 
infatuation, and of the course of conduct pursued towards him by 
Mercy Merrick. 

“If you had not favoured me by explaining your object, I might 
have felt some surprise at receiving, from a lady in your position, 
such a request as this. But the motives by which you describe your- 
self as being actuated are beyond dispute. The existence of Society, 
as you truly say, is threatened by the present lamentable prevalence 
of Liberal ideas throughout the length and breadth of the land. We 
can only hope to protect ourselves against impostors interested in 
gaining a position among persons of our rank, by becoming in some 
sort (unpleasant as it may be) familiar with the arts by which 
imposture too frequently succeeds. If we wish to know to what 
daring lengths cunning can go, to what pitiable self-delusion credulity 
can conseat, we must watch the proceedings—even while we shrink 
from them—of a Mercy Merrick and a Julian Gray. 

“Tn taking up my narrative again, where my last letter left off, I 
must venture to set you right on one point. 

“Certain expressions which have escaped your pen suggest to me 
that you blame Julian Gray as the cause of Lady Janet’s regrettable 
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visit to the Refuge, the day after Mercy Merrick had left her house. 
This is not quite correct. Julian, as you will presently see, has 
enough to answer for without being held responsible for errors of 
judgment in which he has had no share. Lady Janet (as she herself 
told me) went to the Refuge of her own free will, to ask Mercy 
Merrick’s pardon for the language which she had used on the previous 
day. ‘I passed a night of such misery as no words can describe ’— 
this, I assure you, is what her ladyship really said to me—‘ thinking 
over what my vile pride and selfishness and obstinacy had made me 
sayand do. I would have gone down on my knees to beg her pardon 
if she would have let me. My first happy moment was when I 
won her consent to come and visit me sometimes at Mablethorpe 
House.’ 

“You will, I am sure, agree with me that such extravagance as 
this is to be pitied rather than blamed. How sad to see the decay of 
the faculties with advancing age! It isa matter of grave anxiety to 
consider how much longer poor Lady Janet can be trusted to manage 
her own affairs. I shall take an opportunity of touching on the 
matter delicately when I next see her lawyer. 

“Tam straying from my subject. And—is it not strange ?—I am 
writing to you as confidentially as if we were old friends. 

“To return to Julian Gray. Innocent of instigating his aunt's 
first visit to the Refuge, he is guilty of having induced her to go there 
for the second time, the day after I had despatched my last letter to 
you. Lady Janet’s object on this occasion was neither more nor less 
than to plead her nephew's cause as humble suitor for the hand of 
Mercy Merrick. Imagine the descendant of one of the oldest families 
in England inviting an adventuress ina Refuge to honour a clergyman 
of the Church of England by becoming his wife! In what times do 
we live! My dear mother shed tears of shame when she heard of it. 
How you would love and admire my mother! 

“T dined at Mablethorpe House by previous appointment, on the 
day when Lady Janet returned from her degrading errand. 

“Well? I said, waiting of course until the servant was out of the 
room. 

“* Well, Lady Janet answered, ‘Julian was quite right.’ 

“* Quite right in what ?” 

“*Tn saying that the earth holds no nobler woman than Mercy 
Merrick.’ 

“* Has she refused him again ?” 

“*She has refused him again.’ 

“Thank God!’ I felt it fervently, and I said it fervently. Lady 
Janet laid down her knife and fork, and fixed one of her fierce looks 
on me, 


“Tt may not be your fault, Horace,’ she said, ‘if your nature is 
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incapable of comprehending what is great and generous in other 
natures higher than yours. But the least you can do is to distrust 
your own capacity of appreciation. For the future keep your opinions 
(on questions which you don’t understand) modestly to yourself. I 
have a tenderness for you for your father’s sake; and I take the 
most favourable view of your conduct towards Mercy Merrick. I 
humanely consider it the conduct of a fool.’ (Her own words, Miss 
Roseberry. I assure you once more, her own words.) ‘But don't 
trespass too far on my indulgence—don’t insinuate again that a 
woman who is good enough (if she died this night) to go to Heaven 
is not good enough to be my nephew’s wife.’ 

“T expressed to you my conviction a little way back, that it was 
doubtful whether poor Lady Janet would be much longer competent 
to manage her own affairs. Perhaps you thought me hasty then. 
What do you think now? 

“ Tt was of course useless to reply seriously to the extraordinary re- 
primand that I had received. Besides, 1 was really shocked by a 
decay of principle which proceeded but too plainly from decay of the 
mental powers. I made a soothing and respectful reply; and I was 
favoured in return with some account of what had really happened at 
the Refuge. My mother and my sisters were disgusted when I 
repeated the particulars to them. You will be disgusted too. 

“The interesting penitent (expecting Lady Janet’s visit) was, of 
course, discovered in a touching domestic position! She had a found- 
ling baby asleep, on her lap ; and she was teaching the alphabet to an 
ugly little vagabond girl whose acquaintance she had first made in the 
street. Just the sort of artful tableau vivant to impose on an old lady, 
was it not ? 

“ You will understand what followed, when Lady Janet opened her 
matrimonial negotiation. Having perfected herself in her part, Mercy 
Merrick, to do her justice, was not the woman to play it badly. The 
most magnanimous sentiments flowed from her lips. She declared that 
her future life was devoted to acts of charity; typified of course by 
the foundling infant and the ugly little girl. However she might 
personally suffer, whatever might be the sacrifice of her own feelings 
—observe how artfully this was put, to insinuate that she was herself 
in love with him!—she could not accept from Mr. Julian Gray an 
honour of which she was unworthy. Her gratitude to him and her 
interest in him alike forbade her to compromise his brilliant future, 
by consenting to a marriage which would degrade him in the estima- 
tion of all his friends. She thanked him (with tears); she thanked 
Lady Janet (with more tears) ; but she dare not, in the interests of 
his honour and his happiness, accept the hand that he offered to her. 


God bless and comfort him ; and God help her to bear with her hard 
lot ! 
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“The object of this contemptible comedy is plain enough to my 
mind. She is simply holding off (Julian, as you know, is a poor man) 
until the influence of Lady Janet’s persuasion is backed by the open- 
ing of Lady Janet’s purse. In one word—Settlements! But for the 
profanity of the woman’s language, and the really lamentable cre- 
dulity of the poor old lady, the whole thing would make a fit subject 
for a burlesque. 

“ But the saddest part of the story is still to come. 

“In due course of time, the lady’s decision was communicated to 
Julian Gray. He took leave of his senses on the spot. Can you 
believe it ?—he has resigned his curacy! At a time when the church 
is thronged every Sunday to hear him preach, this madman shuts the 
door and walks out of the pulpit. Even Lady Janet was not far 
enough gone in folly to abet him in this, She remonstrated, like 
the rest of his friends. Perfectly useless! He had but one answer 
to everything they could say: ‘My career is closed.’ What 
stuff! 

“ You will ask, naturally enough, what this perverse man is going 
todo next. I don’t scruple to say that he is bent on committing suicide. 
Pray do not be alarmed! There is no fear of the pistol, the rope, or 
the river. Julian is simply courting death—within the limits of the 
law. 

“ This is strong language, I know. You shall hear what the facts 
are, and judge for yourself. 

“ Having resigned his curacy, his next proceeding was to offer his 
services, as volunteer, to a new missionary enterprise on the West 
Coast of Africa. The persons at the head of the Mission proved, most 
fortunately, to have a proper sense of their duty. Expressing their 
conviction of the value of Julian’s assistance in the most handsome 
terms, they made it nevertheless a condition of entertaining his pro- 
posal that he should submit to examination by a competent medical 
man. After some hesitation he consented to this. The doctor’s 
report was conclusive. In Julian’s present state of health the climate 
of West Africa would in all probability kill him in three months’ 
time. 

“ Foiled in his first attempt, he addressed himself next to a London 
Mission. Here, it was impossible to raise the question of climate ; 
and here, I grieve to say, he has succeeded. 

“ He is now working—in other words, he is now deliberately risk- 
ing his life—in the Mission to Green Anchor Fields. The district 
known by this name is situated in a remote part of London, near the 
Thames. Itis notoriously infested by the most desperate and degraded 
set of wretches in the whole metropolitan population; and it is so 
thickly inhabited that it is hardly ever completely free from epidemic 
disease. In this horrible place, and ‘among these dangerous people, 
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Julian is now employing himself from morning to night. None of 
his old friends ever see him. Since he joined the Mission he has not 
even called on Lady Janet Roy. 

“ My pledge is redeemed—the facts are before you. Am J wrong 
in taking my gloomy view of the prospect? I cannot forget that this 
unhappy man was once my friend; and I really see no hope for him 
in the future. Deliberately self-exposed to the violence of ruffians and 
the outbreak ‘of disease, who is to extricate him from his shocking 
position ? The one person who can do it is the person whose associ- 
ation with him would be his ruin—Mercy Merrick. Heaven only 
knows what disasters it may be my painful duty to communicate to 
you in my next letter! 

“You are so kind as to ask me to tell you something about myself 
and my plans. 

“TI have very little to say on either head. After what I have 
suffered—my feelings trampled on, my confidence betrayed—I am as 
yet hardly capable of deciding what I shall do. Returning to my old 
profession—to the army—is out of the question, in these levelling 
days, when any obscure person who can pass an examination may call 
himself my brother officer, and may one day perhaps command me as 
my superior in rank, If I think of any career, it is the career of 
diplomacy. Dirth and breeding have not quite disappeared as essen- 
tial qualifications in that branch of the public service. But I have 
decided nothing as yet. 

“My mother and sisters, in the event of your returning to Eng- 
land, desire me to say that it will afford them the greatest pleasure to 
make your acquaintance. Sympathising with me, they do not forget 
what you too have suffered. A warm welcome awaits you when you 
pay your first visit at our house. 

“ Most truly yours, 
“ Horace Hoxmerort.” 


II. 
From Miss Grace Rosezerry fo Mr. Horace Hotmecrvr. 


“Dear Mr. Hotucrorr—I snatch a few moments from my other 
avocations to thank you for your most interesting and delightful 
letter. How well you describe, how accurately you judge! If Lite- 
rature stood a little higher as a profession, I should almost advise 
you—but no! if you entered Literature, how could you associate with 
the people whom you would be likely to meet ? 

“ Between ourselves, I always thought Mr. Julian Gray an over- 
rated man. I will not say he has justified my opinion. I will only 
say I pity him. But, dear Mr. Holmeroft, how can you, with your 
sound judgment, place the sad alternatives now before him on the 
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same level? To die in Green Anchor Fields, or to fall into the 
clutches of that vile wretch—is there any comparison between the 
two? Better a thousand times die at the post of duty than marry 
Mercy Merrick. 

“ As I have written the creature’s name, I may add—so as to have 
all the sooner done with the subject—that I shall look with anxiety 
for your next letter. Do not suppose that I feel the smallest curiosity 
about this degraded and designing woman. My interest in her is 
purely religious. To persons of my devout turn of mind, she is an 
awful warning. When I feel Satan near me, it will be such a means 
of grace to think of Mercy Merrick ! 

“Poor Lady Janet! I noticed those signs of mental decay to which 
you so feelingly allude at the last interview I had with her in Mable- 
thorpe House. If you can find an opportunity, will you say that I 
wish her well, here and hereafter ? and will you please add, that I do 
not omit to remember her in my prayers? 

“There is just a chance of my visiting England towards the close 
of the autumn. My fortunes have changed since I wrote last. I have 
been received as reader and companion by a lady who is the wife of 
one of our high judicial functionaries in this part of the world. I do 
not take much interest in him ; he is what they call ‘a self-made man.’ 
His wife is charming. Besides being a person of highly intellectual 
tastes, she is greatly her husband’s superior—as you will understand 
when I tell you that she is related to the Gommerys of Pommery ; 
not the Pommerys of Gommery, who (as your knowledge of our old 
families will inform you) only claim kindred with the younger branch 
of that ancient race. 

“Tn the elegant and improving companionship which I now enjoy, 
I should feel quite happy but for one drawback. The climate of 
Canada is not favourable to my kind patroness; and her medical 
advisers recommend her to winter in London. In this event, I am to 
have the privilege of accompanying her. Is it necessary to add that 
my first visit will be paid at your house? I feel already united by 
sympathy to your mother and your sisters. There is a sort of free- 
masonry among gentlewomen, is there not? With best thanks and 
remembrances, and many delightful anticipations of your next letter, 
believe me, dear Mr. Holmeroft, 

“Truly yours, 
“Grace Roseperry.” 


lil. 


From Mr. Horace Hotmcrorr to Miss Gracy Roseserky. 


“My pear Miss Roseperry—Pray excuse my long silence. I 
have waited for mail after mail, in the hope of being able to send you 
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some good news at last. It is useless to wait longer. My worst fore- 
bodings have been realized: my painful duty compels me to write a 
letter which will surprise and shock you. : 

“Let me describe events in their order as they happened. In this 
way I may hope to gradually prepare your mind for what is to come. 
“ About three weeks after I wrote to you last, Julian Gray paid 
the penalty of his headlong rashness. I do not mean that he suffered 
any actual violence at the hands of the people among whom he had 
cast his lot. On the contrary, he succeeded, incredible as it may 
appear, in producing a favourable impression on the ruffians about 
him. As I understand it, they began by respecting his courage in 
venturing among them alone ; and they ended in discovering that he 
was really interested in promoting their welfare. It is to the other 
peril, indicated in my last letter, that he has fallen a victim—the 
peril of disease. Not long after he began his labours in the district 
fever broke out. We only heard that Julian had been struck down 
by the epidemic when it was too late to remove him from the lodging 
that he occupied in the neighbourhood. I made inquiries personally 
the moment the news reached us. The doctor in attendance refused 
to answer for his life. 

“Tn this alarming state of things, poor Lady Janet, impulsive and 
unreasonable as usual, insisted on leaving Mablethorpe House and 
taking up her residence near her nephew. 

“ Finding it impossible to persuade her of the folly of removing from 
home and its comforts at her age, I felt it my duty to accompany her. 
We found accommodation (such as it was) in a riverside inn, used by 
ship-captains and commercial travellers. I took it on myself to 
provide the best medical assistance, Lady Janet’s insane prejudices 
against doctors impelling her to leave this important part of the 
arrangements entirely in my hands. 

“Tt is needless to weary you by entering into details on the subject 
of Julian’s illness. 

“The fever pursued the ordinary course, and was characterised by 
the usual intervals of delirium and exhaustion succeeding each other. 
Subsequent events, which it is, unfortunately, necessary to relate to 
you, leave me no choice but to dwell (as briefly as possible) on the 
painful subject of the delirium. In other cases, the wanderings of fever- 
stricken people present, I am told, a certain variety of range. In Julian’s 
case they were limited to one topic. He talked incessantly of Mercy 
Merrick. His invariable petition to his medical attendants entreated 
them to send for her to nurse him. Day and night that one idea was 
in his mind, and that one name on his lips. 

“The doctors naturally made inquiries as to this absent person. I 
was obliged (in confidence) to state the circumstances to them 
plainly. 
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“The eminent physician whom I had called in to superintend the 
treatment behaved admirably. Though he has risen from the 
lower order of the people, he has, strange to say, the instincts of a 
gentleman. He thoroughly understood our trying position, and felt 
all the importance of preventing such a person as Mercy Merrick 
from seizing the opportunity of intruding herself at the bedside. A 
soothing prescription (I have his own authority for saying it) was all 
that was required to meet the patient’s case. The local doctor, on 
the other hand, a young man (and evidently a red-hot Radical), proved 
to be obstinate, and, considering his position, insolent as well. ‘I 
have nothing to do with the lady’s character and with your opinion of 
it, he said to me. ‘I have only, to the best of my judgment, to 
point out to you the likeliest means of saving the patient's life. Our 
art is at the end of its resources. Send for Mercy Merrick, no 
matter who she is or what she is. There is just a chance—especially 
if she proves to be a sensible person and a good nurse—that he may 
astonish you all by recognising her. In that case only his recovery is 
probable. If you persist in disregarding his entreaties, if you 
let the delirium go on for four and twenty hours more, he is a dead 
man.’ 

“Lady Janet was, most unluckily, present when this imprudent 
opinion was delivered at the bedside. 

“ Need I tell you the sequel? Called upon to choose between the 
course indicated by a physician, who is making his five thousand a 
year, and who is certain of the next medical baronetcy, and the advice 
volunteered by an obscure general practitioner at the East End of 
London, who is not making his five hundred a year—need I stop to 
inform you of her ladyship’s decision? You know her; and you will 
only too well understand that her next proceeding was to pay a third 
visit to the Refuge. 

“Two hours later—I give you my word of honour I am not 
exaggerating—Mercy Merrick was established at Julian’s bedside. 

“ The excuse, of course, was that it was her duty not to let any 
private scruples of her own stand in the way when a medical authority 
had declared that she might save the patient’s life. You will not be 
surprised to hear that I withdrew from the scene. The physician 
followed my example—after having written his soothing prescrip- 
tion, and having been grossly insulted by the local practitioner's 
refusal to make use of it. I went back in the doctor’s carriage. He 
spoke most feelingly and properly. Without giving any positive 
opinion, I could see that he had abandoned all hope of Julian’s reco- 
very. ‘ We are in the hands of Providence, Mr. Holmcroft’—those 
were his last words as he set me down at my mother’s door. 

“ T have hardly the heart to go on. If I studied my own wishes, I 
should feel inclined to stop here. 
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“ Let me at least hasten to the end. In two or three days’ time I 
received my first intelligence of the patient and his nurse. Lady 
Janet informed me that he had recognised her. When I heard this, I 
felt prepared for what was to come. The next report announced that 
he was gaining strength, and the next that he was out of danger. 
Upon this, Lady Janet returned to Mablethorpe House. I called there 
a week ago—and heard that he had been removed to the seaside. I 
called yesterday—and received the latest information from her lady- 
ship’s own lips. My pen almost refuses to write it. Mercy Merrick 
has consented to marry him ! 

“ An Outrage on Society—that is how my mother and my sisters 
view it; that is how yow will view it too. My mother has herself 
struck Julian’s name off her invitation list. The servants have their 
orders if he presumes to call: ‘ Not at home.’ 

“ Tam unhappily only too certain that I am correct in writing to 
you of this disgraceful marriage as of a settled thing. Lady Janet 
went the length of showing me the letters—one from Julian, the 
other from the woman herself. Fancy Mercy Merrick in correspond- 
ence with Lady Janet Roy !—addressing her as ‘ My dear Lady Janet,’ 
and signing, ‘ Yours affectionately’! 

“T had not the patience to read either of the letters through. 
Julian’s tone is the tone of a Socialist; in my opinion, his bishop 
ought to be informed of it. As for her, she plays her part just as 
cleverly with her pen as she played it with her tongue. ‘I cannot 
disguise from myself that I am wrong in yielding.’ . . .‘ Sad forebodings 
fill my mind when I think of the future.’...‘ I feel as if the first 
contemptuous look that is cast at my husband will destroy my happi- 
ness, though it may not disturb Aim.’. . . As long as I was parted 
from him I could control my own weakness, I could accept my hard 
lot. But how can I resist him, after having watched for weeks at his 
bedside—after having seen his first’smile, and heard his first grateful 
words to me while I was slowly helping him back to life ?’ 

“There is the tone which she takes through four closely-written 
pages of nauseous humility and claptrap sentiment! It is enough to 
make one despise women. ‘Thank God, there is the contrast at hand 
to remind me of what is due to the better few among the sex! I feel 
that my mother and my sisters are doubly precious to me now. May 
T add, on the side of consolation, that I prize with hardly inferior 
gratitude the privilege of corresponding with you ? 

“ Farewell, for the present. I am too rudely shaken in my most 
cherished convictions, I am too depressed and disheartened, to write 
more. All good wishes go with you, dear Miss Roseberry, until we 
meet. 

“ Most truly yours, 
“ Horace Hormcrort.” 
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IV. 
Extracts fiom the Diary of Tae Reverend Jontan Gray. 
First Extract, 


. “ A month to-day since we were married! I have only one 
thing to say: I would cheerfully go through all that I have suffered 
to live this one month over again. I never knew what happiness was 
until now. And, better still, I have persuaded Mercy that it is all 
her doing. I have scattered her misgivings to the winds; she is 
obliged to submit to evidence, and to own that she can make the 
happiness of my life. 

“We go back to London to-morrow. She regrets leaving the 
tranquil retirement of this remote seaside place—she dreadschange. I 
care nothing for it. It is all one to me where I go, so long as my 
wife is with me.” 


Seconp ExTRAct. 


“The first cloud has risen. I entered the room unexpectedly just 
now, and found her in tears. 

“With considerable difficulty I persuaded her to tell me what had 
happened. Are there any limits to the mischief that can be done by 
the tongue of a foolish woman? ‘The landlady at my lodgings is the 
woman in this case. Having no decided plans for the future as yet, 
we returned (most unfortunately, as the event has proved) to the rooms 
in London which I inhabited in my bachelor days. They are still mine 
for six weeks to come, and Mercy was unwilling to let me incur the 
expense of taking her to an hotel. At breakfast this morning, I rashly 
congratulated myself (in my wife’s hearing) on finding that a much 
smaller collection than usual of letters and cards had accumulated in 
my absence. Breakfast over, I was obliged to go out. Painfully 
sensitive, poor thing, to any change in my experience of the little 
world around me, which it is possible to connect with the event of my 
marriage, Mercy questioned the landlady, in my absence, about the 
diminished number of my visitors and my correspondents. The woman 
seized the opportunity of gossiping about me and my affairs, and 
my wife’s quick perception drew the right conclusion unerringly. My 
marriage has decided certain wise heads of families on discontinuing 
their social relations with me. The facts, unfortunately, speak for 
themselves. People who, in former years, habitually called upon me 
and invited me—or who, in the event of my absence, habitually wrote 
to me at this season—have abstained with a remarkable unanimity 
from calling, inviting, or writing now. 

“Tt would have been sheer waste of time—to say nothing of its 
also implying a want of confidence in my wife—if I had attempted to 
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set things right by disputing Mercy’s conclusion. I could only satisfy 
her that not so much as the shadow of disappointment or mortification 
rested on my mind. In this way I have, to some extent, succeeded in 
composing my poor darling. But the wound has been inflicted, and 
the wound is felt. There is no disguising that result. I must face it 
boldly. 

“ Trifling as this incident is in my estimation, it has decided me on 
one point already. In shaping my future course, I am now resolved 
to act on my own convictions—in preference to taking the well-meant 
advice of such friends as are still left to me. 

“Most of my success in life has been gained in the pulpit. Iam 
what is termed a popular preacher—but I have never, in my secret 
self, felt any exultation in my own notoriety, or any extraordinary 
respect for the means by which it has been won. In the first place, 
I have a very low idea of the importance of oratory as an intellectual 
accomplishment. There is no other art in which the conditions of success 
are so easy of attainment ; there is no other art in the practice of which 
so much that is purely superficial passes itself off habitually for some- 
thing that claims to be profound. Then, again, how poor it is in the re- 
sults which itachieves! Take my own case. How often (for example) 
have I thundered with all my heart and soul against the wicked extra- 
vagance of dress amongst women—against their filthy false hair, and 
their nauseous powders and paints! How often (to take another ex- 
ample) have I denounced the mercenary and material spirit of the age, 
the habitual corruptions and dishonesties of commerce, in high places 
and in low! What good have I[done? I have delighted the very 
people whom it was my object to rebuke. ‘ What a charming sermon!’ 
‘More eloquent than ever!’ ‘I used to dread the sermon at the 
other church—do you know I quite look forward to it now?’ That 
is the effect I produce on Sunday. On Monday the women are off to 
the milliners to spend more money than ever ; the City men are off to 
business to make more money than ever—while my grocer, loud in my 
praises in his Sunday coat, turns up his week-day sleeves and adulte- 
rates his favourite preacher’s sugar as cheerfully as usual ! 

“T have often, in past years, felt the objections to pursuing my 
eareer which are here indicated. They were, bitterly present to my 
mind when I resigned my curacy, and they strongly influence me 
now. 

“T am weary of my cheaply-won success in the pulpit. I am 
weary of society asI find it in my time. I felt some respect for my- 
self, and some heart and hope in my work, among the miserable wretches 
in Green Anchor Fields. But I cannot, and must not, return among 
them: I have no right, now, to-trifle with my health and my life. I 
must go back to my preaching, or I must leave England. Among a 
primitive people—away from the cities—in the far and fertile West 
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of the great American continent—I might live happily with my wife, 
and do good among my neighbours; secure of providing for our wants 
out of the modest little income which is almost useless to me here. 
In the life which I thus picture to myself I see love, peace, health, 
and duties and occupations that are worthy of a Christian man. What 
prospect is before me, if I take the advice of my friends and stay 
here? Work of which I am weary, because I have long since ceased 
to respect it ; petty malice that strikes at me through my wife, and 
mortifies and humiliates her, turn where she may. If I had only 
myself to think of, I might defy the worst that malice can do. But I 
have Mercy to think of—Mercy, whom I love better than my own life! 
Women live, poor things, in the opinions of others. I have had one 
warning already of what my wife is likely to suffer at the hands of 
my ‘ friends ’—Heaven forgive me for misusing the word! Shall I 
deliberately expose her to fresh mortifications ?—and this for the sake 
of returning to a career the rewards of which I no longer prize ? 
No! We will both be happy—we will both be free! God is merci- 
ful; Nature is kind; Love is true, in the New World as well as the 
Old. To the New World we will go!” 


THIRD ExtTRACcT. 


“JT hardly know whether I have done right or wrong. I mentioned 
yesterday to Lady Janet the cold reception of me on my return to 
London, and the painful sense of it felt by my wife. 

“ My aunt looks at the matter from her own peculiar point of view, 
and makes light of it accordingly. ‘You never did, and never will, 
understand Society, Julian,’ said her ladyship. ‘These poor stupid 
people simply don’t know what to do. They are waiting to be told by 
a person of distinction whether they are, or are not, to recognise your 
marriage. In plain English, they are waiting to be led by Me. Con- 
sider it done. I will lead them.’ 

“T thought my aunt was joking. The event of to-day has shown 
me that she is terribly in earnest. Lady Janet has issued invitations 
for one of her grand balls at Mablethorpe House ; and she has caused 
the report to be circulated everywhere that the object of the festival is 
‘to celebrate the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Julian Gray’! 

“T at first refused to be present. To my amazement, however, 
Mercy sides with my aunt. She reminds me of all that we both owe 
to Lady Janet; and she has persuaded me to alter my mind. We 
are to go to the ball—at my wife's express request ! 

“The meaning of this, as I interpret it, is that my poor love is still 
pursued in secret by the dread that my marriage has injured me in the 
general estimation. She will suffer anything, risk anything, believe 
anything, to be freed from that one haunting doubt. Lady Janet 
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predicts a social triumph ; and my wife’s despair—not my wife’s con- 
viction—accepts the prophecy. As for me, I am prepared for the 
result. It will end in our going to the New World, and trying Society 
in its infancy, among the forests and the plains. I shall quietly 
prepare for our departure, and own what I have done at the right 
time—that is to say, when the ball is over.” 


FourtH Extract. 


“T have met with the man for my purpose—an old college friend 
of mine, now partner in a firm of shipowners, largely concerned in 
emigration. 

“ One of their vessels sails for America, from the port of London, 
in a fortnight ; touching at Plymouth. By a fortunate coincidence, 
Lady Janet’s ball takes place in a fortnight. I see my way. 

“ Helped by the kindness of my friend, I have arranged to have a 
cabin kept in reserve, on payment of a small deposit. If the ball 
ends (as I believe it will) in new mortifications for Merey—do what 
they may, I defy them to mortify me—I have only to say the word 
by telegraph, and we shall catch the ship at Plymouth. 

“| know the effect it will have when I break the news to her; but 
I am prepared with my remedy. The pages of my diary, written in 
past years, will show plainly enough that it is not she who is driving 
me away from England. She will see the longing in me for other 
work and other scenes, expressing itself over and over again, long 
before the time when we first met.” 


Firta Extract. 


“ Mercy’s ball-dress—a present from kind Lady Janet—is finished. 
I was allowed to see the first trial, or preliminary rehearsal, of this 
work of art. I don’t in the least understand the merits of silk and 
lace; but one thing I know—my wife will be the most beautiful 
woman at the ball. 

“The same day I called on Lady Janet to thank her, and en- 
countered a new revelation of the wayward and original character of 
my dear old aunt. 

‘She was on the point of tearing up a letter when I went into her 
room. Seeing me, she suspended her purpose and handed me the 
letter. It was in Mercy’s handwriting. Lady Janet pointed to a 
passage on the last page. ‘Tell your wife, with my love,’ she said, 
‘that I am the most obstinate woman of the two. I positively refuse 
to read her, as I positively refuse to listen to her, whenever she 
attempts to return to that one subject. Now give me the letter 
back.’ I gave it back, and saw it torn up before my face. The ‘ one 
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topic’ prohibited to Mercy as sternly as ever, is still the personation . 
of Grace Roseberry! Nothing could have been more naturally intro- 
duced, or more delicately managed, than my wife’s brief reference to 
the subject. No matter. The reading of the first line was enough. 
Lady Janet shut her eyes and destroyed the letter—Lady Janet will 
live and die absolutely ignorant of the true story of ‘Mercy Merrick.’ 
What unanswerable riddles we are! Is it wonderful if we perpetually 
fail to understand one another ?” 


Last Extract. 


“The morning after the ball. 

“Tt is done and over. Society has beaten Lady Janet. I have 
neither patience nor time to write at any length of it. We leave for 
Plymouth by the afternoon express. 

“We were rather late in arriving at the ball. The magnificent 
rooms were filling fast. Walking through them with my wife, she 
drew my attention to a circumstance which I had not noticed at the 
time. ‘ Julian,’ she said, ‘look round among the ladies, and tell me if 
you see anything strange. As I looked round the band began playing 
a waltz. I observed that a few people only passed by us to the 
dancing-room. I noticed next that of those few, fewer still were 
young. At last it burst upon me. With certain exceptions (so rare 
as to prove the rule), there were no young girls at Lady Janet's ball. 
I took Mercy at once back to the reception-room. Lady Janet’s face 
showed that she too was aware of what had happened. The guests 
were still arriving. We received the men and their wives, the men 
and their mothers, the men and their grandmothers—but, in place of 
their unmarried daughters, elaborate excuses, offered with a shameless 
politeness wonderful to see. Yes! This was how the matrons in 
high life had got over the difficulty of meeting Mrs. Julian Gray at 
Lady Janet’s house. 

“Let me do strict justice to every one. The ladies who: were 
present showed the needful respect for their hostess. They did their 
duty—no, overdid it, is perhaps the better phrase. 

“TI really had no adequate idea of the coarseness and rudeness 
which have filtered their way through society in these later times 
until I saw the reception accorded to my wife. The days of prudery 
and prejudice are days gone by. Excessive amiability and excessive 
liberality are the two favourite assumptions of the modern generation. 
To see the women expressing their liberal forgetfulness of my wife’s 
misfortunes, and the men their amiable anxiety to encourage her hus- 
band—to hear the same set phrases repeated in every room: ‘So 
charmed to make your acquaintance, Mrs. Gray ; so much obliged to 
dear Lady Janet for giving us this opportunity !—Julian, old man, 
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what a beautiful creature! I envy you; upon my honour, I envy 
you !’—to receive this sort of welcome, emphasised by obtrusive hand- 
shakings, sometimes actually by downright kissings of my wite, and 
then to look round and see that not one in thirty of these very people 
had brought their unmarried daughters to the ball, was, I honestly 
believe, to see civilised human nature in its basest conceivable aspect. 
The New World may have its disappointments in store for us—but it 
cannot possibly show us any spectacle so abject as the spectacle which 
we witnessed last night at my aunt’s ball. 

“Lady Janet marked her sense of the proceeding adopted by her 
guests by leaving them to themselves. Her guests remained and 
supped heartily notwithstanding. They all knew by experience that 
there were no stale dishes and no cheap wines at Mablethorpe House. 
They drank to the end of the bottle, and they ate to the last truffle in 
the pie. 

“Mercy and I had an interview with my aunt upstairs before we 
left. I felt it necessary to state plainly my resolution to leave Eng- 
land. The scene that followed was so painful that I cannot prevail on 
myself to return to it in these pages. My wife is reconciled to our 
departure ; and Lady Janet accompanies us as far as Plymouth—these 
are the results. No words can express my sense of relief now that it 
is all settled. The one sorrow I shall carry away with me from the 
shores of England will be the sorrow of parting with dear warm- 
hearted Lady Janet. At her age it is a parting for life. 

“So closes my connection with my own country. While I have 
Mercy by my side, I face the unknown future, certain of carrying my 
happiness with me, go where may. Weshall find five hundred adven- 
turers like ourselves when we join the emigrant ship, for whom their 
native land has no occupation and no home. Gentlemen of the Statis- 
tical Department, add two more to the number of social failures 
produced by England in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one—Julian Gray and Mercy Merrick.” 


Tue Enp. 
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Che Cycle of English Song. 


III. 
YOUTH. 


Or all the ages of man, Youth is the most seductive and the most full 
of interest, and charms the beholder almost as much as the possessor 
of it. It is the second and the truer birth, the real awakening, the 
veritable spring which commences the calendar of one’s existence. 
Childhood, no doubt, has its joys and its attractions, and we have 
seen how, in the childhood of a nation’s poetry, sweet sounds are 
emitted which are remembered by the listeners of a more mature but 
harsher time with fond retrospect and regret. But Childhood is the 
nurse to Youth, and it is with delight that we hail the throwing away 
of its crutches and the cutting of its leading-strings. 

In the poetry of a nation the advent of youth is its critical time, 
and luckily for English Song that period coincided with a splendid 
development of national energy, and with a splendid resuscitation of 
the vigour of the whole of Europe. Italian song matured too early ; 
German song matured too late; hence they cannot compete in full- 
ness and robustness with the poetical literature of this island. Its 
youth came in the very nick of time, when all generous influences 
were ready to help it along. The national life was active, enter- 
prising, ambitious, and thoroughly conscious of its masculine powers. 
Englishmen had conducted great wars, won great victories, achieved 
great conquests; and triumphs by land were now beginning to be 
rivalled by triumphs on the sea. There was no sphere of society 
which was not equal to its duties, and whose duties did not -possess 
some ennobling quality. The throne was rendered illustrious by 
monarchs of conspicuous character; enterprising and even audacious 
statesmen had laid the foundations of European polity; priests were 
now something more than mere reciters of masses, mere distributors 
of dole, mere purveyors of grace. The noble was no longer a heavily- 
armed, heavily-mounted sort of savage. He was as brave as ever, 
but he had grown more refined. He had quitted his feudal towers, 
and appeared at court. It seemed as if the murderous Wars of the 
Roses had eliminated all his fiercer blood, and that by natural selec- 
tion the accomplished gentleman had outlived the wielder of the battle- 
axe and the two-handed sword. ‘The rapier had become his weapon, 
which he handled with infinite grace as well as skill. - He no longer 
moved in chain armour, and he even condcscended to dance, though as 
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yet with a certain stateliness, at the court of his Sovereign. Books, 
too, at length were no longer closed to him, and literature consisted 
of something more than musty manuscripts in the hands of jealous 
shavelings. 

The influence of letters, however, came as yet to him and to the 
nation rather from without than from within, and of that influence 
we shall have to speak. But at home, and without the help of any 
foreigners, Englishmen were advancing rapidly to what even in these 
fine days will be acknowledged to be civilisation. Commerce had 
taken a tremendous stride, the woollen trade leading the way. Sheep 
became so profitable a growth that England was already the green 
England we still for the most part behold. In the course of a 
single century the produce of the soil was doubled in value. The 
country was well stocked with merchants and manufacturers, and 
trade was esteemed as honourable as in Venice or at Antwerp. 
Country houses that had previously been little better than large 
straggling cottages roofed with straw, were exchanged for buildings of 
brick and stone, or of wood covered with plaster, spoken of by those 
who first used it as of “delectable whiteness.” Glass became of 
general use for windows; chimneys were multiplied; mattresses and 
pillows grew to be common; wooden plates were replaced by pewter, 
and wooden spoons by spoons of tin, and sometimes of silver. Dress 
became more costly, more various, and more polite. In fact, the 
negligence and indifference of childhood were cast aside for the pride 
and lofty bearing of youth. Manners grew softer, more deferential, 
more respectful. Boorishness was resented, and a delicate reserve 
took the place of rude infantine frankness. The monarch was no 
longer a despot; the noble was no longer a recluse armed to the 
teeth; the tiller of the soil was free. Cities waxed in importance ; 
handsome streets were made, and in the capital were even paved. 

But whilst all this wonderful evolution was going on within the 
limits of the island itself, and as the natural growth and outcome of 
what the material, social, political, and intellectual forces of the 
island itself could boast, all over Europe a renovating wave had 
rolled which England was almost the last to feel, but by no means tlie 
last to profit by. To no period of history has so much injustice been 
done as to the period familiarly known as the Middle Ages, and we 
shall not here repeat the bigoted jargon which represents Europe as 
steeped for the better part of ten centuries in brutish sleep, only 
broken by prayers little less human. For the modern revivers of 
priestly and conventual institutions we entertain no sympathy and 
not much toleration; but we must needs view with suspicion a philo- 
sophy of history which begins by assuring us that from the triumph 
of Constantine to the revolt of Luther the world was dwelling in 
exterior darkness. The centuries which produced such men as Dante, 
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as Fra Angelico, as Francis of Assisi; such enterprises as the Con- 
quest of England, the overthrow of the Saracens in Spain, and the 
Crusades ; such buildings as, if we were to name them, would fill this 
page, as with their fame they have filled the world; such centuries 
require no defence either against the religious bigot or the scientific 
pedant. 

But at last the Middle Age was worn out, not being in that respect 
any exception. It is the doom of Ages, of periods, of orders of civili- 
zation, to come to an end, to have spent their force, and then either to 
crystallise or to decay. We who live in the nineteenth century will do 
well to be tolerant in the matter, since it may be doubted if the ruins 
of this our epoch of material civilization, will be relics as satis- 
factory as the Middle Ages have left behind. Still the time came 
when institutions feudal and monastic, both of which had served the 
cause of humanity, were nothing better than ruins encumbering the 
ground, and preventing the erection of more suitable dwellings for the 
human mind. The world had grown stupid. Learning was slipping 
away, invention was at a standstill, art could get no further, the 
science of government made no progress, and even the desire for 
advancement was dying out: theology was pronounced to be the 
scientia scientiarum ; and men had nothing to do in life but to save 
their souls. 

The grand Pagan Renaissance struck off the fetters of mankind at 
a blow; and Italy stood forth, the intelligent schoolmaster of an iguo- 
rant world, assisted by the simultaneous distribution of a great German 
discovery. The distribution of classical treasures long stowed away at 
Constantinople, joined to the new art of printing, became for the 
world a secular revelation. Popes, princes, and scholars formed them- 
selves into a trinity of pedagogues, and helped a childish Europe to 
advance to youthful accomplishments. It was not likely that this 
could be done without sore opposition ; but it was done all the same. 
Ascham, in his ‘ Schoolmaster,’ tells us in his quaint way how all this 
new learning is but an enchantment of Circe, brought out of Italy to 
mar men’s manners in England; “much by example of ill life, but 
more by precept of fonde bookes, of late translated out of Italian into 
English, sold in every shop in London. There bee moe,” he adds, “ of 
these ungratious bookes set out in printe wythin these fewe monethes, 
than have bene sene in England many score yeares before.” He com- 
plains that the works of Petrarch are held in more reverence than the 
Genesis of Moses ; that more account is taken of Tully's ‘ Offices’ than 
of St. Paul’s Epistles; of the tales of Boccaccio than of the stories in 
the Bible. 

It was quite true. Christianity, or what was hitherto deemed 
Christianity, was ata discount, and the old heathen gods and god- 
desses came to the front once more. But it was a useful revival, a 
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timely protest against a dreary and desiccating asceticism. Men began 
to be happy, to be manly, to feel their strength, and rejoice in it 
again. Human nature was no longer a thing to repress, to stow away 
in a corner, to sit under a frowning pulpit and be thundered at. 
Once more it came out into the sunlight and was not ashamed. The 
monkish distinction between soul and sense, true in part, false in part, 
was shovelled aside, and the collectors of the glorious statues of ancient 
Greece began not only openly to acknowledge that they had bodies, 
but to glory in them. The excess of monastic clothing was cast 
aside, and other hymns were sung besides hymns to saints and virgins. 
Europe broke forth at once from the nursery and the cloister, and 
claimed its freedom. Convent charters, missals, breviaries, canon law, 
casuistry, theological treatises, spiritual logic-chopping, no longer suf- 
ficed for a world that wanted something more than meat for babes. 
Cicero was more ‘than all the Fathers; Augustine was right only - 
when he agreed with Aristotle. The word “ divine,” so long restricted 
to the sacristy, was now to be applied to Pagan poets, and Virgil 
suddenly became not only one of the most poetically gifted, but the 
. most inspired of mankind. Kings no longer craved for a bit of the 
true cross, for a shred of Saint Veronica’s veil, for phials containing 
the blood of martyrs lapped up by the lions. They would have 
given away every “relic” in Christendom for a scrap of a palimp- 
sest, for a chipped ring encasing the intaglio of a Clio or Melpomene, 
for a lapidary inscription, for a true reading of a passage in the 
Platonic ‘ Dialogues.’ It was as though mankind had suddenly as- 
sumed the toga virilis, and refused to have anything more to do with 
nursery tales. Youth would not tolerate the wretched toys and 
still more wretched restrictions of childhood. As has been admi- 
rably said, “Gradually, by an insensible change, men were raised to 
the level of the great and healthy minds who had freely handled 
ideas fifteen centuries ago. They comprehended not only their 
language but their thought; they did not repeat lessons from, but 
held conversations with them; they were their equals, and found in 
them intellects as manly as their own. For they were not scholastic 
cavillers, miserable compilers, repulsive pedants, like the professors of 
jargon whose leaves Henry the Eighth’s visitors scattered to the winds. 
They were gentlemen, statesmen, the most polished and best educated 
men in the world. Across the train of hooded schoolmen and sordid 
cavillers the two adult and thinking ages were united, and the 
moderns, silencing the infantine or snufiling voices of the Middle Age, 
condescended to converse only with the noble ancients. After that 
terrible night of the Middle Ages, and the dolorous legends of spirits 
and the damned, it was a delight to see again Olympus shining upon 
us from Greece, and its heroic and beautiful deities once more ravish- 
ing the heart of man; they raised and instructed this young world by 
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speaking to it the language of passion and genius; and the age of 
strong deeds, free sensuality, and bold invention, had only to follow its 
own bent, in order to discern in them the eternal promoters of liberty 
and beauty.” 

It is little more than a well-recognised truism to assert that the 
largest and grandest results of mental energy can be reached only 
when the external conditions co-operate with the internal, or, in other 
words, when the individual mind is in perfect harmony, and not in 
complete or even partial antagonism, with the social forces of the 
time. For it-should never be forgotten that all antagonism, inevitable 
and indispensable as it so often is, is loss of force, waste of power, 
sheer annihilation of energy. In an age resolutely bent on rationalistic 
and inquiring processes, an intellect profoundly and unalterably 
devout, credulous, and imaginative, may, it is true, produce some 
surprising work, and create for it an imperishable fame. But the 
work done will, nevertheless, infallibly be poorer, weaker, less satis- 
factory, and more incomplete, than if the age had likewise been 
devout and imaginative. Great minds not unoften travel, like thunder- 
storms, against the wind ; but a natural and irreversible law will, in 
that case, rob their advance of much of its impetus. In the great 
century of the Reformation, there were not wanting some Catholic 
intellects to prove that the old Faith had not lost all its cunning ; but 
as the spirit of the time ranged itself on the side of those who either 
attacked the established creed, or whose writings virtually militated 
against its principles, the harvest of literary laurels was reaped mainly 
by the soldiers of the new cause. Such must ever be the case. In 
perfect harmonious development, the man and his surroundings must 
icel and act together. 

What is enduringly true of the outwardly expressed energy of the 
human mind in relation to the external conditions with which it 
comes in contact, is equally applicable to the various periods of life, 
whether in the individual or the nation. If one’s childhood be spent 
exclusively, or mainly, among grown-up people, the natural infantine 
forces are necessarily denied their full play, and that epoch of exist- 
ence will be spent unprofitably, if not drearily. If youth be sur- 
rounded with crabbed age, it will either never find its way out, or the 
way will be found only after intense and angry battling, and the 
elastic energy which should have been so beautiful both in its exercise 
and its effect, will perforce become deformed and assume abnormal 
shapes. Concerned as we are with the youth of English poetry, it is 
of the greatest importance to inquire whether, when the period of 
adolescence arrived, the condition of the world was such as to assist 
and foster its genius or to hamper and repress it. 

The answer will rise to every one’s lips. We must repeat a familiar 
phrase we have already once employed. The Cycle of English Song 
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entered on the period of youth in the very nick of time, and in this 
respect it stands almost, if not quite, alone in European literature. 
The world periodically renews its youth, and such a renewal was in 
progress when English poetry paused before entering upon manhood. 
No other nation had a like good fortune. When the Grand Pagan 
Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation—two by no means har- 
monious, but withal, in many respects, allied forces, broke over 
Europe—the literary youth of Italy, and almost its manhood, had 
passed away. Dante and Petrarch were in their grave, and Ariosto 
had lately joined them. ‘Tasso alone remained, and neither he nor 
Italy was young when Popes and princes rejoiced in the revival of 
Pagan glories and the emancipation of the mind. ‘Thus, in Italy, the 
Renaissance took a philosophical and scholarly, not an imaginative 
turn, save in the glorious realm of painting and the cognate arts. 
Ttalian art was in its youth, though Italian literature was not ; and so 
the former got the benefit of a general condition which was thrown 
away upon the latter. And just as the youthful period of song came 
too early across the Alps to reap the profit of the great movements of 
the sixteenth century, so that of France and Germany came too late. 
Spain seems at first to be the only exception; but Spain was in many 
respects too much cut off from the world to feel the full effects of that 
invigorating epoch. Spain remained rigidly Catholic, and thus 
profited little either by Paganism or by Protestantism. Spanish 
literature remained strictly national; and as “home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wit,” the poetry of Spain, even in the vigour of 
youth and early manhood, lacked the wide, comprehensive, general, 
full-blooded vitality of the Youthful Poetry of England, which we 
may now exclusively consider. 

It is, of course, in Spenser that the Cycle of English Song finds the 
best, and indeed the full embodiment of its youth. But Spenser did 
not stand alone. As a dramatist, and as a poet so far as he is shown 
in his dramas, Shakespeare belongs, as we shall find, mostly to a later 
period, the period of Manhood ; but in his poems pure and simple, in 
most of his sonnets, in many of the lyrics interspersed through his 
dramas, and even in some of the dramas themselves, it is fair, fresh, 
dignified youth that sings. Hark! is this the voice of manhood ?— 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Court’sied when you have, and kiss’d 
(The wild wave whist,) 
Foot it featly here and there.” 


Or is it strong, stern, self-possessed, practical manhood that we seem 
to be listening to in this exquisite strain ?— 


“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
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There I couch when owls do cry ; 
On the bat’s back do I fly, 
After summer—merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Or again : 
“When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then on every tree 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he— 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear!” 


What is the difference between the age of the voice that delights us 
in the foregoing music, and of the voice that sings as follows ?— 


“ Bring hither the pink and purple columbine, 

With gilly-flowers ; 

Bring coronations, and sops-in-wine, 
Worn of paramours: 

Strow me the ground with daffodowndillies, 

And cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lilies 
The pretty paunce, 
And the chevisance 

Shall match with the fair flower-de-luce.” 


Who would know that the following stanzas spoken by Hobinol in 
‘June’ of the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ were not some of Shakespeare's 
wood-notes wild, if he had not learnt that they are by Spenser ? 


“ Then, if by me thou list advised be, 
Forsake the soil that so doth thee bewitch ; 
Leave me those hills where harbour n’ is to see, 
Nor holly-bush, nor briar, nor winding ditch ; 
And to the dales resort where shepherds rich, 
And fruitful flocks be everywhere to see : 
Here no night-ravens lodge, more black than pitch, 
Nor elvish ghosts, nor ghastly owls do flee. 


But friendly fairies, met with many graces, 
And lightfoot nymphs can chase the lingering Night, 
With heydeguys and trimly trodden traces, . 
Whilst sisters nine, which dwell on Parnass height, 
Do make them music for their more delight ; 
And Pan himself, to kiss their crystal faces, 
Will pipe and dance, when Pheebe shineth bright : 
Such peerless pleasure have we in these places.” 


But whilst Shakespeare's muse has the notes of youth, it has the 
notes of manhood as well; and Spenser, has only the former, as Mil- 
ton and Dryden have only the latter. The author of ‘ Venus and 
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Adonis ’ is likewise the author of ‘ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ;’ the 
writer of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is 
the writer of ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ Othello.’ This is Shakespeare’s great 
distinction, that he unites more than any other poet the qualities of 
youth and manhood, and in his voice even the notes of childhood 
sometimes linger. 

But we must not allow ourselves to anticipate what will’ have to be 
said on that score when the right moment arrives. It was necessary, 
however, to note that though Shakespeare properly belong to the 
Manhood Period of the Cycle of Song, he shares with Spenser in an 
inferior, for in a less complete and exclusive, degree, the right to be 
named with those who illustrated its youth. One of these was the 
Earl of Surrey, whose poems consist mainly of the praises and senti- 
ments of love, his “sweet mistress” being in all probability a daughter 
of the Earl of Kildare. ere is Youth embodying its feelings in the 
least youthful of all compositions, the sonnet, in a ‘ Description of 
Spring, wherein everything renews, save only the lover: 


* The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale: 
The nightingale, with feathers new, she sings; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs ; 
The hart has hung his old head on the pale; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he slings; 
The fishes flete with new-repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she slings; 
The swift swallow pursueth the fliés smale ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings; e 
Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale; 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Hach care decays, and yet my sorrow springs.” 


Delightful despondency of youth, which is sad only for wantonness ! 
There is no true sorrow here; it is but the sweet, noble, though some- 
what diseased melancholy of youth. No manly muse, just as no 
childish muse, would translate Ecclesiastes into verse; it requires the 
mock-heroic stateliness of youthful sorrow to attempt such a feat, and 
Surrey performed it. His friend and contemporary, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, wrote satirical verse—a form of composition, as a rule, peculiar 
to men in their “hot youth.” 

But weare merely lingering on the threshold of the subject—though 
it was necessary thus to linger in order, by understanding the 
approaches, the better to appreciate the real heart and interior—so 
long as we do not betake ourselves to a thorough examination of the 
genius and spirit of Spenser, who personifies poetic youth even as 
decidedly and completely as we have seen Chaucer personify a certain 
poetic childishness. "The man was made for the time, and the time 
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was made for the man. There is not a single discordant note in the 
whole of Spenser. Stateliness, calm grace, and perfect contentment, 
reign throughout his serene pages. We talk of the fires of youth, 
but the expression is a glaring anachronism. Youth has no fires, or 
at least they are only just alight, and their full flame and voracity are 
reserved for manhood. Youth is spring, not summer. As yet it 
knows comparatively little, but it is intensely conscious of what it 
knows, and is delighted with its knowledge. It piques itself upon its 
superiority to the childish and the boyish stages, and airs its erudition 
with a fine deportment. See how Spenser interlards ‘The Faery 
Queen,’ which is essentially a Christian poem, with the Pagan lore he 
is so proud to have acquired. He tells us all about Morpheus, Styx, 
Cocytus, and grisly Pluto, and he thinks nothing of forming an entire 
stanza of names from Roman history : 


“Great Romulus, the grandsire of them all, 
Proud Tarquin, and too lordly Lentulus ; 
Stout Scipio, and stubborn Hannibal; 
Ambitious Sylla, and stern Marius; 

High Cesar, great Pompéy, and fierce Antonius.” 


There is a simplicity about this which would be very tiresome, if we 
met with it often in quite so naked and undisguised a form, and it 
must be added that this is a very extreme case. Still Spenser repeatedly 
commits the fault so noticeable in the compositions of the youthful 
period: he mistakes erudition, or a simulation of erudition, for ori- 
ginality, and seems to fancy that he is saying something new when 
he is virtually only quoting. 

But if, ever and anon, Spenser, thereby betraying his immature 
youthfulness, wears his newly-got learning somewhat unskilfully, he is 
so saturated with the noble Pagan and Classical education through 
which he has just passed, that his style has ever the well-sustained 
qualities of scholar and gentleman. And here, once for all, we would 
beg it to be understood that when we speak of the “ youth” and 
“ youthfulness ” of Spenser’s muse, we do not speak of it with reference 
to his own personal and individual age, but to the youth and youth- 
fulness of the age of England in which he lived, and whose golden 
voice he was, and likewise to the youth and youthfulness induced in 
the whole of Europe by the revival of Greek and Latin learning and 
the general manumission of the mind, and which youth and youthful- 
ness found vent in one nation in the cultivation of the arts, in another 
by the pursuit of lore, but in England by the practice and worship of 
poetry. 

It is in this sense that the classical character of Spenser is so 
remarkable. Not that his diction is what is ordinarily meant by clas- 
sical; at least, it is not Latin. He is almost the last great English 
writer in whom the Saxon tongue very decidedly predominates. But 
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his style is the new or cultivated one. Indeed there will be writers 
after him who will resort, to an extent that quite contrasts with his 
method, to more Saxon, rugged, and turbulent modes of expression. 
In him Teutonic strength and Latin sweetness unite. It is only the 
way of saying things which he has learned from the new masters; 
but how thoroughly he has learnt it ! 
« And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him adored. 
Upon his shield the like was also scored, 
For sovereign hope which in his help he had. 
Bright, faithful, true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did seem too solemn-sad, 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was y-drad. 


A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 

Upon a lowly ass, more white than snow; 

Yet she much whiter; but the same did hide 

Under a veil, that wimpled was full low; 

And over all a black stole she did throw; 

As one that inly mourned, so was she sad, 

And heavy sate upon her palfry slow; 

Seeméd in heart some hidden care she had, 
And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she lad.” 

Do we not seem to be removed centuries from Chaucer? Here we 
have none of his childish repetitions, his going back upon the theme, 
his disregard of shape, of proportion, of form. Spenser tells his 
story as though he were genuinely and properly proud of his subject 
and of his manner of narrating it. He writes before the state 
tribunal of his own literary conscience. He is too dignified, too 
jealous of his honour, to be slovenly, even for a moment. Every line 
is in its right place, every word. He has the art of composition, for 
he understands the harmony, not only of single lines, but of stanzas, 
and likewise of single thoughts and phrases. Virgil is hardly more 
punctilious with himself, more resolute in self-criticism. It is no 
longer for a silly, mixed, good-natured, easily-pleased audience that 
the poet sings, as in the days of Chaucer. His audience is 
Homer, Aischylus, Horace, Lucan, Ovid and Cicero, and himself. 
He would not offend one of these for worlds. It is not the 
“ ooddess heavenly bright,” the “great Lady of the greatest isle,” 
the “dearest Dread,” that in reality he seeks to please by what, in a 
fit of humility, he calls his “ afflicted style.” Elizabeth was well- 
accomplished, but Spenser would not have abided by her literary 
judgment. It was by the verdict of the “noble ancients” that he 
would have elected to stand or fall. It was well enough for poetry in 
its childhood to babble charmingly, and its faults are forgiven in its 
infantine graces. But Youth respects itself even more than it respects 
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others; is proud, haughty, desperately afraid of committing itself, and 
stands carefully upon its dignity. Let us contrast the two styles 
where they deal with the self-same subject. Let us hear Chaucer first : 
“The builder oak, and eke the hardy ash, 

The pillar elm, the coffer unto carrain ; 

The box, pipe-tree; the holm to whippés’ lash, 

The sailing fir, the cypress deathe to plain, 

The shooter yew, the aspe for shaftés’ plain ; 

Th’ olive of peace, and eke the drunken vine, 

The victor palm, the laurel too divine.” 


Now listen to Spenser, and mark with what proud majesty hoe 
amplifies and embellishes the idea : 

“Much gan they praise the trees so straight and high; 
The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspen good for staves, the cypress funeral. 
The laurel, meed of mighty conquerours 
And poets sage; the fir that weepeth still ; 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours; 
The yew, obedient to the bender’s will ; 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill, 
The myrrh sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 

The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound.” 


Compare the two, and is not Chaucer’s, with all its sturdy merit, 
when contrasted with Spenser’s, tottering to walking, stuttering to 
speaking, the imperfect flight of the fledgling to the full sweep of 
the mature wing? The “noble ancients” and the advent of youth 
account for the difference. They had done it all. The finish of 
Spenser is, to use an ordinary but expressive phrase, perfectly exqui- 
site. His metre is far more difficult than that of Chaucer, yet he 
manages it with with infinitely more dexterity. It is easy to see 
why. He studied better models, and studied them more closely ; 
and like the models he studied, he took inexpressible pains. The 
child felt no responsibility ; the youth had to answer for every 
word and every line to that great adult thinking age which had 
come forth from the tomb to lead poets back to the perfection and 
dignity of antiquity. 

But if Spenser studied to copy illustrious originals, his imitation was 
strictly limited to that in them which is capable of imitation and which 
it is well to imitate. Substantially original, he had no need to strive 
to seem outrageously original. He recognised that, in the matter of 
style, there was no room to improve upon that of the mighty masters 
of old. But his mind was as native, as distinct, and as vigorous as 
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any of theirs. How original is his imagination! how far-stretching, 
how inexhaustible! Youth is not the only period of solid growth, 
for early manhood at least can match it in this respect; but solid 
growth is one of its characteristics. Its branches stretch far and 
wide, and they harden as they stretch. Here again Spenser took 
advantage from the peculiar time in which he lived. The very style 
of the ancients is in itself a hardening, a solidifying process; and if 
a writer is but robust in himself, full of life and power of develop- 
ment, and to natural energy can superadd the strict and settled 
outlines of classical method, it can only be by misfortune in choice of 
subject that he fails to be a great author. 

Spenser had a glorious theme: lofty, interesting, and various, and 
we do not remember a single instance in which he falls short of the 
occasion. He invariably does his best. Simplicity, gentleness, ardour, 
strength, delicacy—all are to be found in one or other of his pages. 
It might be a beautiful girl with a dainty vocabulary and a soul of 
song who recites the following stanza : 


“ A little lordly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pass 

In travel to and fro. A little aside, 

There was a holy chapel edified, 

Wherein the Hermit duly went to say 

His holy things each morn and eventide ; 

Thereby a crystal stream did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welléd forth alway.” 


Can it be the same voice which, with direct and masculine vigour, 
using the same metre, thus describes the monster slain by the Red 
Cross Knight ? 


“ Therewith she spued out of her filthy maw 

A flood of poison, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw, 
Which stunk so vilely that it forced him slack 
His grasping hold, and from her turn him back ; 
Her vomit full of books and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toads, which eye did lack, 
And, creeping, sought way in the weedy grass ; 

Her filthy parbreak all the place defiléd has.” 


This stanza is not so charming as the other, is it? Possibly one 
reader does not care for it; possibly another does not like it at all; 
but how direct, manly, literal, powerful, and full of truth it is! To 
repeat the phrase once used, it is not short of the occasion; and not 
to fall short of the occasion is the surest and the most severe test of 
a poet’s powers. There is many a pretty bard who can discourse 
right pleasingly of flowers and sunchine, graceful women, running 
streams, moonlight, nightingales, and the farewells of lovers. But 
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Spenser, truly great poet as he is, discourses, if not always pleasingly, 
always fittingly, of every subject that is within the scope of his 
ambitious muse. Thus, let him describe what unheard-of wonders 
he may, we travel with him willingly still. His imagination is as 
generous as that of youth should ever be; he believes in wizards, 
sorceresses, and lions that rescue distressed maidens. What character 
in the whole of fiction is better known to us than that of the noble 
beast that protects the chaste Una, when she has been treacherously 
separated from her true love knight ? 


“The lion would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard ; 
Still when she slept he kept both watch and ward; 
And, when she waked he waited diligent, 
With humble service to her will prepared ; 
From her fair eyes he took commandément, 

And even by her looks conceivéd her intent.” 


Here there is no waste of energy, no wanton exhibition of mis- 
placed and inappropriate fancy. The thing to be told, though won- 
derful, is simple; and just because it is wonderful he tells it simply. 
That is supreme art. But when the subject is more florid, see what 
reins Spenser can give to his fancy, and how he disports, even as 
one of the wood-nymphs and fairies of Sylvanus, among whom Una - 
has fallen : 


“ And all the way their merry pipes they sound, 
That all the woods with doubled echo ring, 
And with their hornéd feet do wear the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring. 
So towards old Sylvanus they her bring, 
Who, with the noise awakéd, cometh out 
To weet the cause, his weak steps cowering 
And aged limbs on cypress stadle stout, 

And with an ivy twine his waist is girt about. 

* * * % * * 
The woody nymphs, fair Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thither run apace, 
And all the troop of light-foot Naiades 
Flock all about to see her lovely face: 
But when they viewéd her, her heavenly grave 
They envy her in their malicious mind, 
And fly away for fear of foul disgrace: 
But all the satyrs scorn their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair, but her, on earth they find.” 





The prodigality of Spenser’s imagination is simply amazing. He 
conceives situation after situation, none of them of a sensational order ; 
yet he contrives, by dint of a most abundant fancy, to excite our interest 
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and enchain our attention. There have been many terser poets; 
indeed he is remarkable for a flowing copiousness, and not for an 
i exact or rigid brevity. Yet of all the copious writers he is the least 
i tiresome. His description of the Vices in the fourth canto of the first 
book of the ‘ Faery Queen’ is in a sense long-winded, but we should 
think ill of the mind which found it tedious. The three stanzas in 
| which Gluttony is described form one continuous picture. Riding on 
| a filthy swine, his eyes swollen with fatness, and his belly upblown 
| with luxury, “still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat,” and supped 
out of a boozing can. His carcase was blue, and a dry dropsy was in 
| his flesh. Not less powerful is the description of another and still 
| commoner Vice, that bestrides a shaggy goat. But in these days the 
portrait that most needs to be reproduced is that of the Vice which 
“ did ride 
Upon a camel loaded all with gold ; 
Two iron coffers hung on either side, 
With precious metal full as they might hold ; 
And in his lap a heap of coin he told; 
For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 
And unto hell himself for money sold. 

Accurséd usury was all his trade, 

And right and wrong alike in equal balance weighed.” 


It is not often that Spenser is a direct and downright satirist, but he 
loved virtue too well not to be severe occasionally. The fifth canto 
of the fifth book opens with a singularly eloquent lament over the 
lapse of mankind from the simple habits of the Golden Age. It would 
be easy to paraphrase his language, but it seems better to give it in 
all its fair original : 








“ So oft as I with state of present time 
The image of the antique world compare, 
Whereas man’s age was in his freshest prime, 
And the first blossom of fair virtue bare, 
Such odds I find ’twixt those and these which are, 
As that, through long continuance of his course, 
Meseems the world is run quite out of square 

| From the first point of his appointed source, 

And being once amiss, grows daily worse and worse. 





For that which all men then did virtue call, 

Is now called vice; and that which vice was hight, 
Is now hight virtue, and so used of all: 

Right now is wrong, and wrong that was is right.” 


But it is only by deviation from his natural course that Spenser in- 
dulges in satire. Indeed it may be said that satire is only the under 
or seamy side of enthusiasm, and Spenser was essentially an enthusiast, 
at least where virtue is concerned. And herein again he typifies and 
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embodies the youthful spirit of poetry. We have said that Chaucer is 
naughty or the opposite, just as a child is, by accident and impulse, © 
and we shall see that in the manhood of poetry many great writers 
are deliberately wicked, either from the fullness of their blood or from 
that cynicism which comes of bitter experience. But in Spenser you 
will vainly look for a single dirty or indelicate passage. He is never 
scabreux. He says things which are not said now, and once or twice 
he describes things which are not described now, but he does it in 
perfect good faith and purity. 

In fact, viewed as a poet, he is a noble youth enamoured of virtue, 
heroic thoughts, and all chivalrous enterprises. His imagination is 
filled with a succession of gallant knights and ladies in distress, 
abominable demons and sorcerers that are to be exorcised by the 
potent spells of purity, courage and patience. Beauty, he admires 
much, but he admires virtue more. He worships abstractions even, 
provided they be moral qualities—holiness, constancy, faith. Youth 
has its large dreamland, and Spenser’s dreamland is inhabited by such 
denizens as Justice, ‘Truth, and Longanimity. It has been urged against 
him that his characters are mere personations of ideas, and it is true 
that he never forgets abstract virtue in his description of the cham- 
pion who wears virtue asa badge. This is the gulf which separates 
him from Shakespeare ; but it is likewise the gulf which separates 
youth from manhood. A mere nominis umbra satisfies Spenser: Shake- 
speare must have hold of solid flesh and blood. Yet of all poets who 
have personified abstract ideas no one has succeeded as well as Spenser. 
By vigour of imagination he compels us to believe that real live hearts 
beat under that stately armour and those breastplates and helmets 
adorned with chivalrous badges. It may well be doubted if he ever 
took any deep interest in his personages, as characters. He was inte- 
rested in them rather because they represented all that he thought 
good in this world and the next. In a word, he loved qualities more 
than persons, ideas more than things; and this preference is a distinc- 
tive feature of bright, intelligent, and soaring youth. Had he painted 
the monsters which Shakespeare delighted to paint with such super- 
natural impartiality and forbearance, he would have covered them 
with reproaches, and plunged them, even as Dante did, in the deepest 
hell. But his mind being sympathetic rather than combative and 
antagonistic, he elected to dwell for the most part among lovely forms 
and lovely characters, inventing for them only such adverse incidents 
as should bring their loveliness into stronger relief. 

There remains only one more question to put. Does the Saxon or 
_ the Norman genius predominate in Spenser? There is no poet in the 
English tongue concerning whom that inquiry can less be answered 
off-hand ; for in no other English poet are the two elements so com- 
pletely fused. In him the balance between the two is perfect. Mr. 
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Disraeli observes in ‘Sybil’ that the England of Queen Victoria is far 
more Saxon than the England of Queen Elizabeth, and the observa- 
tion is strictly true. Scientific theories, not yet started when that 
delightful modern romance was written, have familiarised us with 
the doctrine of natural selection and the survival of the fittest. It 
affords us the key to the fact noted by Mr. Disraeli—a key which 
even he at the time but dimly discerned. There has been a reversion 
amongst us to the Saxon type of thought and speech, taste and cha- 
racter, because in these days the Saxon type is best calculated to cope 
successfully with the surrounding conditions. In Spenser’s time the 
conditions were generous and many-sided, though, as we shall see, not 
quite so many-sided as in the immediately succeeding age of Shake- 
speare ; but all the sides were equal, and Spenser leans neither to one 
side nor to the other. He is the least restless, least suggestive, and 
most satisfying of all writers. He lived at a time—or at least he 
wrote in the spirit of a time—when all prior aspirations, struggles, 
wrestlings, had found their fulfilment, just as Shakespeare wrote in the 
spirit of a time when everything was beginning afresh, when all the 
old ideas had ‘become exploded, and the new ones had not yet taken 
shape, but were vigorous embryos battling in their mother’s womb. 
Hence Spenser's absolute calmness, and, in a merely literary sense, 
his complacency. He is like a strong, full river ; too strong and full 
to have any falls or rapids. He sails majestically along, tranquil in 
his most tremendous moments. Stately verse follows stately verse, 
sonorous stanza follows sonorous stanza, without even a break in their 
imperial continuity. The stanzas succeed each other as wave succeeds 
flangent wave in the advancing tide; only Spenser has no ebb. 
Every stanza carries you a furlong further. Calm, noble, unrufiled, 
he seems to write the most difficult perhaps of all known metres with 
an unconscious ease that is at times absolutely provoking. He dwells 
in a perpetual serenity of soul. He abounds in calm grace, in har- 
monious vigour. He never says too much, he never says too little. 
He has escaped the critics, for he has left them nothing to say. His 
art, if indeed we can persuade ourselves that it is art, verily is a 
second nature. How grave, yet how flexible he is! How dignified, 
yet how versatile! In the ‘Carmen Seculare’ of Horace, the poet 
begs the gods to give to the Roman youth bonos mores et decus omne. 
The gods gave those delightful qualities to this youth they loved so 
well, to the moral and decorous Spenser. But his morality and de- 
corousness are not the morality and decorousness of other poets—of 
Milton, of Wordsworth, of Cowper. With them what, for want of a 
more generic term, we must call virtue, was an attribute; with 
Spenser, and in Spenser's writings, it is an essence. He had not an 
atom of the preaching, of the “ parsonic” element in his composition, 
and those other three men were drenched and saturated with it. They 
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propound and advocate virtue, purity, goodness, simplicity, courage ; 
Spenser radiates these. They are part of himself and of his Muse. 
No one breathes so divine an air as he, for it is his native 
atmosphere. - 

Thus in Spenser all the best Norman, and nearly all the best 
Saxon, qualities unite. He lacks the Saxon savageness, the fine 
Teutonic phrensy, to be observed in Shakespeare, in Byron, and not 
unoften in Milton; but grand ruggedness is the only merit he cannot 
boast. His vocabulary is impartially snatched from the dictionaries 
of the two races, and he was one or the other, according as he sees 
with the eyes of one or the other. He brings the excellencies of the 
Saxon nature to bear against the faults of the Norman nature, and 
vice versa ; and all of this, of course, he does unconsciously. He is 
the prince of poetic gentlemen, the “finest” of all our singers. De- 
scribing what none but a Saxon would dream of describing, and de- 
scribing it with true Saxon pitilessness and accuracy, he borrows the 
decent, balanced, artistic Norman style, and he saves the subject from 
being revolting by the manly grace with which he invests it. Thus 
he is never coarse and never weak. He is “on tlfe side of the 
angels”; but he does not allow the devil to have all the best music. 
We wonder Mr. Matthew Arnold has not drawn illustrations from 
Spenser ; for where is there a poet more full of “sweetness and light ” ? 

Well may one linger over him and his works; for after Spenser 
there is no English poetry of a high order which is marked by the 
delightful quality of calmness: no English poet of the first rank who 
really possesses his soul in patience. This tranquil and decorous 
period of youth is to be followed by a restless, riotous, passionate, 
and unsatisfied manhood, and by a decline tormented by regretful 
and disappointed retrospection. But we must not anticipate. Closing 
Spenser, we feel the plenitude of a holy calm descending upon us, as 
when in the hushed night the stars are silent, and the scented dews 
gettle upon the untrodden grass. 
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A Vagabond Heroine. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
AvTHOR oF ‘ ARCHIE LOovELL, ‘OvucHT WE TO Visit Her? &c, 





Cuapter XIII, 
BOHEMIAN HONOUR. 


“Take my arm, Belinda; the way is steep.” 

The way is steep, the loneliness profound. Upon one side stretches 
forth the Atlantic, silent, at this hour, and motionless, as any little 
mountain tarn; upon the other are the wild sierras and rocky defiles 
of the Pass. Behind them—the lights from a score of scattered 
villages gleaming through the dusk—lies Spain, the land of dreams, 
the land which even prosaic middle age cannot quit without a sigh. 

“ And we have not seen the Alhambra after all,” says Roger, some 
minutes later. She took his arm, as he bade her ; her hand has become 
clasped—who knows how ?—in his, and she does not seek to draw it 
away. “ Correctness,” the outwork of weakness, the prudery born of 
knowledge, is to Belinda’s Arab soul unknown. She is only honest, 
as yet. 

“No, we have not seen the Alhambra,” in rather a shaky voice 
comes her answer, “and are not likely to see it—together, at all 
events.” 

“Six short hours in Spain, and four of those spent with Miss 
Burke! Now, what can be the use of people like Miss Burke?” 
speculates Roger, philosophically. ‘I suppose one ought to accept 
them without questioning, like heat or electricity, or any other irre- 
ducible phenonema. They exist, and that is as much as will ever be 
known about them.” 

“T dare say I shall know enough about Burke before I have done 
with her,” remarks Belinda. 

“You—you are not going to live with Miss Burke any longer,” 
says Roger, hurriedly, and by no means calculating into what impru- 
dence he will be betrayed next. 

“T don’t see what I should gain by leaving her, sir. We are accus- 
tomed, at least, to hating each other! I might be worse off among 
strangers.” 

“ Belinda,” stopping short and looking down into her face, “ what 
is the use of talking, or pretending to talk, like this? As if either of 
us could forget! You to spend the best years of your youth with 
Miss Burke, and I—great heavens, the thing is a mockery! But it is 
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not too late—my darling, it is not too late. We may draw back 
et.” ; 

. There are few men who make love really well, as regards eloquence 
of speech ; ardent emotion and rounded periods seldom going hand-in- 
hand, save in the very highest regions of melodrama. But language 
that in black and white reads trite enough, may easily be alchymised 
into poetry of a glorious summer night, in a mountain sierra, with the 
stars shining overhead, and an uncritical heart of seventeen beating 
time to all you say. 

“T don’t want to draw back,” says Belinda, misunderstanding him. 
“ All this has come upon me—TI scarce know how—come upon me, 
whether I wished it or not. But, if I could, I would not draw back 
now, for I shall have been happy.” 

Roger folds her to him in a quick embrace. ‘“ And we shall be 
separated no more, my child,” he whispers. ‘ Why, it would be 
monstrous, for the happiness of our lives—of all of our lives—to be 
sacrificed for mere want of courage to speak. We shall be separated 
no more.” 

He is, I repeat, one of the most chivalrously honourable men 
breathing. But chivalrously honourable people not unfrequently get 
themselves into perplexities more stinging than fall to the lot of good, 
blunt-edged, unrefined common-sense. Many a man, on his road to 
the altar, with an affluent widow of forty, might be tempted into 
snatching a kiss from some pair of younger, sweeter lips by the way. 
Roger knows that he has snatched not a kiss only, but a heart, from 
this poor little girl whom his arm encircles ; and revolted conscience 
hurries him into an atonement more perilous than the crime. To 
reject Belinda’s love—to play the traitor with Rose—either alternative 
would be intolerable to him in cold blood. But his blood is by no 
means cold at the present moment; and he can hear the beating of 
Belinda’s heart, and Rose—poor, foolish, elderly, artificial Rose—is 
an abstraction. 

“ Never separated ?” repeats Belinda, half-impatiently. ‘ We shall 
be separated for ever, sir, and you know it! Separated a thousand 
times more than if you were going to marry a stranger.” 

“Marry! Don’t talk of my marrying. I can never marry any one 
but——” 

The words are spoken under Roger Temple's breath, but they fall, 
with clearness such as human speech never possessed for her before, on 
Belinda’s ear. She turns deadly white; even with this mask of night 
upon her face, Roger can see her change of colour. She breaks from 
his embrace. 

“Tell me what you mean, outright, Captain Temple. Say what 
you have to say plainly. You do not consider yourself bound, then, to 
marry Rose?” 
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And thus Roger is forced upon the very horns of the dilemma. 
Easy to suggest a possible dereliction from duty, by sigh or whisper ; 
horribly hard to put it into language, with the honestest pair of child’s 
eyes in the world looking straight into one’s weak troubled soul. “ He 
had made an egregious error.” Something to this effect does he at length 
contrive to answer her. “ During the past dozen years, or more, had 
mistaken a sentiment for passion, and Rosie, poor Rosie, it may be, 
had mistaken too. But Rose must be appealed to—the happiness of 
all their lives left in her hands. She was the most absolutely generous 
of women——” 

“ Who—Rose ?” interrupts Belinda sharply. “ Well, generosity is 
the last quality I should have assigned to my stepmamma! However, 
you should know best, Captain Temple—you should know best.” 

The tone in which the interruption is made, the cruel, mocking 
laugh accompanying it, are Belinda to the life; Belinda as she used 
to be before the great transmutor changed all the baser metal of her 
nature to gold. But Roger's passionate mood is rather quickened 
than checked by the outburst. What man but must feel secretly 
flattered by the tender fierceness, the charming rancour, of one pretty 
woman towards another—especially when he knows himself to be the 
predisposing cause ! 

“My dearest little girl,” he begins soothingly, and taking her hand 
again in his. 

But Belinda breaks from him impetuously, 

“Captain Temple, let us understand each other,” she cries, lifting 
her eyes with piercing earnestness to his face. “ After a dozen years’ 
fidelity you love Rose no longer, it seems—are ready to throw her and 
your fidelity to the winds, and for my sake! Well, now, if this indeed 
is truth, not flattery, carry it into effect without delay. If we mean 
to commit a dishonest action let us get it over at once, and without 
the treachery of soft words—appealing to poor Rosie’s generosity, 
leaving the happiness of all our lives in poor Rosie’s hands—bah! J, 
at least, am not made of such mawkish stuff!” 

“ Belinda, child—great Heaven! if you knew 

“ Over away there, sir, not a couple of miles off, is Spain. I know 
every turn, every short cut through the mountains. What hinders 
you and me from going to the Alhambra as we planned? Miss Burke 
will say how she left us and Rosie—poor Rosie !—must guess the rest. 
Are you ready ?” 

“ Ready ?” repeats Roger Temple gravely. Wonderfully has his 
blood cooled, amazingly has reason reasserted herself under the shock 
of the girl’s audacity. “You are asking me you know not what, 
Belinda; but the fault is mine—wholly mine. We will, as you say, 
stoop to no treachery of soft words. 1 will speak openly to Rose to- 
night, and——” 
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“ And whatever Rose answers, whatever you may work upon Rose 
to answer, mind, J have done with you!” cries Belinda, in a voice of 
concentrated passion. “ You think you know me because you have 
amused yourself by flirting with me for half a dozen days, sir— 
because you have played a few scenes of moonshine love on a balcony, 
and won me to say what I said to you this afternoon. But you know 
me no more than the first stranger who meets me in the street. 
What! You think I would sink so low as to marry you—Rosie’s 
lover ?” 

“ You stooped so low, I thought, as to like me a little,” is Roger’s 
reply. “ But you are ashamed already—small wonder, God knows !— 
of your folly.” 

For a second or two Belinda is dumb. “If I lived fifty more years,” 
she breaks forth then, “if I lived to be an old, old woman, I should 
never be ashamed of what you call ‘my folly.’ Never. If—if such a 
feeling were shameful, how could it have come into my heart? I never 
tried, I never wanted to like you. I knew nothing at all about it till 
I woke up to-day, and then it was too late to go back, was it not?” 

“Too late, indeed !” repeats Roger, horribly contrite—contrite as a 
man might feel who, through blundering accident, had injured a little 
child for life. 

“ Well, I can’t help what I feel, any more than I can help breathing ; 
but my actions—those are my own. And to think that I would take 
you by stealth, dishonestly take you from Rose—I, who wouldn’t doa 
sneaking thing to save my life !” 

“ Belinda, I——” 

“T don’t pretend to be good or virtuous, you see, for I’ve been so 
kicked about, here and there, and have seen so much, and heard so 
much, that I don’t rightly know what virtue is. But whatever game 
I play, I play it fair. Ask the fellows in St.-Jean de Luz if they 
have ever known me score a false point, or take a dirty advantage of 
any one. You have promised to marry Rose, and you must marry 
her, by Heaven! Whether you love her or not, you should love your 
own honour too well to think of change now.” 

And here, if the reader asks how comes this quality of inalienable 
uprightness to exist in Belinda O'Shea’s heart, a poor neglected little 
Arab, ignorant of the very A B C of so many ornamental virtues, 
I answer, I know no more than how the wallflower gets its colour and 
perfume from the rock. It may be that some qualities of the human 
soul flourish better exposed to all life's generous chances than under 
lock and key—that moral growths, like physical ones, have a tendency 
to elude the barriers of system. The finest wine of Médoc, remem- 
ber, is raised from a soil where weeds refuse to thrive. 

“You read me a sharp lesson,” says Roger Temple. “You make 
me see my own conduct in a fearfutly clear light, Belinda.” 
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“Yours? You have not been to blame at all,” cries the girl; 
womanlike in this, that she would sooner guilt rested with her than 
blame with the man she loves. ‘“ You meant only to be kind to me, 
at first, for Rosie’s sake. How could you guess I was going to make 
such a miserable fool of myself?” 

Her voice quivers, breaks down ; she covers her face between her 
hands, and once more Roger’s arm, unresisted, holds her close. The 
embrace lasts for a minute's space or more, and Roger is the first to 
speak, 

“ Before we go on our way again, before we go back each to our 
own path and duty, I want you to say just one word, child—that you 
forgive me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive. If I could choose, I would live the 
time over again since I have known you—yes, up to this very minute.” 

“And are we going to be friends or enemies in the days to 
come ?” 

“T don’t know about ‘friends.’ I shall care for you till the day I 
die as I do now.” 

“ And I may have one more kiss—a last one ?” 

She throws her arms round his neck, without a word. 

But Roger does not misunderstand her this time. In the intensity, 
the abandonment, of that caress he reads aright that Belinda is taking 
leave of him for ever. 


Cuarter XIV. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS, 


Anp now the closing act remains to be played. Scene, Rosie’s draw- 
ing-room at the Isabella; a lamp or two artistically disposed around 
the central figure of the tableau; Venetian shutters, half-closed; a 
voluptuous fragrance from the magnolias and orange flowers in the 
courtyard below. Central figure, Rosie, dressed in the palest lavender 
silk that ever milliner called mourning, with white Spanish veil, with 
jet comb and earrings, with the bloom of undying youth (warranted) 
on her cheek. Rosie, light of spirit, satisfied with herself, and with 
the world that forms her background, as ever. 

To her, just as nine o’clock strikes, enters Belinda, tired-looking, 
dust-stained, her cheeks paler than her dress, her eyes showing all 
too plainly the marks of recent tears. 

“Why, Belinda, I thought you were never coming back, any of 
you! And what an object! I am more thankful than ever I did 
not go. These sight-seeing expeditions are invariably mistakes.” 

“Utter mistakes,” repeats Belinda, sinking into the first chair she 
comes across. ‘‘ You have had by far the best of it at home, Rosie.” 
“Tt certainly is nice to say one has been in Spain, but one can say 
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it just as well without going; and as to churches and things, they 
are all alike ; and you never know what horrid disease you may catch. 
How do you like me in a veil? Spencer insists that she has pinned 
it right; but I am not sure that it should be fastened so high. Now, 
just see—oh, you must stand up to get the full effect. Do you think 
one inch lower would be more becoming? Look at me attentively, 
full-face and profile.” 

Rosie turns herself slowly round, as the wax ladies with big eye- 
lashes turn in the barbers’ shops, and Belinda watches her with a pang 
of wearied envy—envy, not of her charms, but of this all-engrossing 
vanity which so fills and satisfies the creature’s whole foolish life. 

“ Spencer is right, Rose; it is pinned to perfection. An inch, half 
an inch, either way, might spoil the effect.” 

“T thought I looked rather well,” says Rose, coquettishly surveying 
herself in an opposite mirror. “But of course, in trying a new style 
one is apt to be nervous. And then I have a horror of anything 
theatrical. Nothing, I know, would occasion Colonel Drewe such a 
shock as to find me looking theatrical. He had always the most 
fastidious taste.” 

“Colonel Drewe ?” repeats Belinda, a little absently. “Ah! to be 
sure, I had forgotten. You and Colonel Drewe have not seen each 
other yet, then ?” 

“No, poor dear fellow. Stanley does not yet know the worst. He 
wanted to call on me not ten minutes after you had started, but 
Spencer made so much of my headache—she is really a fool, Belinda, 
when you put her to the test—Spencer made so much of my head- 
ache and my sufferings, that at last he took her at her word and went 
to Biarritz for the afternoon, saying he would call again at nine for 
certain. Spencer declares the passionate expression of his eyes when 
he said those words, ‘for certain,’ was enough to make your blood 
run cold.” 

“Then I am not wanted, Rose,” says Belinda, rising. “If Colonel 
Drewe is to be here, with passionate eyes, at nine, the sooner I take 
myself off the better.” 

But the widow will, for no consideration, be left alone—is coy as a 
girl of seventeen at the thought of receiving Colonel Drewe—any 
gentleman—at nine o'clock in the evening unchaperoned. At least, 
Belinda must stop until the first shock of the meeting, the first 
agonised shake of the hand, is over; and then—then it suddenly 
occurs to Mrs. Rose to inquire for her own lawfully affianced lover, 
Whose existence, in the delightful excitement of Colonel Drewe's 
arrival, she has, to tell the truth, as near as possible forgotten. 

“Captain Temple will be here in a few minutes,” says Belinda. 
Well must she school herself before her tongue can falter out his 
name! ‘Miss Burke hired the most horrible old rattle-trap to bring 
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us back from Fontarabia, and Captain Temple and I had to walk a 
good part of the way. And it was dusty, and—I believe Captain 
Temple has gone to his lodgings to change his coat.” 

The girl dissimulates vilely, stammers, changes colour at every 
word. But Rose’s universe at the present moment is comprised in 
one fondly-imagined vision, Colonel Drewe; and she sees, hears, 
nothing. 

“Dear good old Roger! I can assure you, Belinda, this has been 
the most harrowing day of my whole life; first thinking of one of 
them, then the other. If I had to decide selfishly,” says Rose. “If 
Roger Temple’s very life did not hang upon my fidelity, as it does, I 
am not sure, considering age and standing, and everything else, I 
should not incline most towards Stanley. Mind, I only say I am not 
sure. The Temples are a most excellent family; I shall get Lady 
Olivia Temple to present me at Court next spring; and if there 7s a 
thing I adore in the world, it is birth.” 

“ Except in the case of Mr. Augustus Jones,” suggests Belinda. 

“ Ah, poor Mr. Jones!” says Rose, in an altered voice. “ That was 
quite a different thing. Money in these days is a kind of aristocracy. 
I am afraid, Belinda, you have behaved very foolishly about Augustus,” 
she runson. “I did everything in my power to forward your in- 
terests, and now it seems, he has left the place, out of temper with us 
all. If you throw away excellent chances in this way, what prospect 
can there be of your settling ?” 

“ What prospect, indeed? Most likely I am fated to be an old 
maid, Rosie. No use fighting against fate, you know.” 

“ Tf Roger’s disposition were different, I should be willing to offer 
you a home with us at once. For your poor father’s sake, Belinda, in 
memory of the ¢ender, perfect attachment that existed between us, | 
shall always look upon you with a mother’s eyes, and after a time, I 
shall hope to bring Roger into my wishes. But at present he is so 
sensitive, morbidly sensitive, I call it, as regards my undivided atten- 
tion. I am certain he would be jealous, even of your constani 
presence.” 

“ Very likely. It would be rash, at all events, to try the experi- 
ment. And no change of life would make me happier than I 
am. Miss Burke talks of travelling in Germany, before she begins 
a fresh book. I may as well travel in Germany with her. By the 
time I have learnt another language or two, I could earn a decent 
livelihood, could I not, as teacher in a school ?” 

“ Well, there can never be any harm in a young woman acquiring 
the means of independence,” says Rose. “Although, with your 
means, Belinda, you will at all times have enough to support you 
nicely. Perhaps,” complacently, “ teaching may be your vocation, my 
dear. It is not every woman,” with a sigh, “ who is destined for 
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marriage ; and really, those who are not, have much to be thankful 
for. Marriage, as I know to my cost, is a state "—— 

But the summing-up of Rosie’s wedded experiences remains for ever 
incomplete. Just as she is speaking comes a discreet, lady’s-maid’s 
tap, at the outer door of the apartment, and in another moment 
appears Spencer, in a faded grey silk dress, with mock jet cross and 
earrings, with the downcast ogle of mock modesty ; a cheap imitation 
of her mistress to the last. 

“The gentleman who called this morning, ma’am, would be glad to 
know if you are sufficiently well to receive him?” 

Spencer’s face telegraph’s the intelligence that the visitor, in point 
of fact, is at her heels; and Rose, sinking a little farther away from 
the lamplight, adjusts her handkerchief and eyelashes to perfection 

oint. 

“T will make an effort to see this gentleman, Spencer.” How 
Colonel Drewe’s heart must thrill at that veiled cooing voice! “I am 
far, very far, from strong yet ; still, if it be a matter of business ” 

Another two seconds, and the visitor is midway across the room. 

He is tall, just Colonel Drewe’s height, and has the unmistakable 
military air dear to Rosie’s heart. So much, without uplifting her 
eyes, the widow can discern. But what—what ails Belinda? The 
girl has grown white as ashes; she starts, trembling, to her feet; a 
ery of doubt, fear, hope, all blent, comes from her lips. 

“ Belinda, my dear, let me introduce” begins Rose, rising with 
languid grace from the sofa. “I don’t think you and Colonel... 
Colonel”. . . 

The poor soul turns green under all her pearl powder, under all her 
fadeless, warranted Bloom of Youth. Well she may! In one of his 
charming little poems, Owen Meredith tells us how in the lives of 
most men and women, . 








« There’s a moment when things might yet go even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back, and be forgiven.” 


But resurrections that in poetry are desirable enough, may prove 
horribly awkward in everyday prose; especially when comfortable 
fortunes have been inherited, new engagements entered upon in the 
interval. Rose turns green, feels her limbs give way beneath her; 
shrieks—a good natural shriek, for once, just as she would give at the 
apparition of a frog or spider.. Then, the genius of folly inspiring 
her, moves a step or two forward, and sinks into the stranger's arms.: 

“ T knew it all along!” she gasps out. “ My heart told me you 
were never really, really dead!” 

Could the best actress, the cleverest woman breathing, have hit 
upon a falsity so utter, so conciliatory, so impossible of contradiction ? 
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I repeat that folly, transcendent as Rosie’s folly, scales heights that 
genius itself can scarce attain. 

O’Shea—for it is indeed Cornelius—holds his wife in a sort of 
rapture to his waistcoat. (It is not a new waistcoat, Rosie sorrowfully 
perceives. Many cheap cigars have been smoked, much brandy and 
absinthe consumed, since either waistcoat or coat was new. Cornelius, 
in very truth, has been “ muddled in Fortune’s moat, and smells some- 
what strong of her displeasure.”) He bends his head down over 
hers. 

“There are feelings too sacred for utterance,” he exclaims. Curious 
when people feel nothing at all how invariably they insist upon 
analysing their feelings. ‘ ‘The years, the cruel years of our separa- 
tion fade away, and it seems but yesterday I held my only darling to 
my heart.” 

“But I am changed?” murmurs Rose; the identical remark she 
murmured on that first night of Roger’s return from India. “I am 
an old, old woman now ?” 

She lifts her face: traces of rice-powder rest on Major O’Shea’s 
waistcoat, as they rested erewhile on Roger’s; and then, looking into 
each other’s eyes, and holding each other’s hands, husband and wife, 
in broken, oft-interrupted accents, make mutual confession. 

Cornelius throws infinite pathos into his. The newspaper announce- 
ment of his death, he declares, was in the first instance a hoax—one 
of those cruel practical jokes to which the most innocent men may fall 
victims. Afterwards, fretting, as was his habit, about his poor 
devoted wife, away in England, the idea crossed his brain of working 
out the mistake to her benefit. “ My life, up to that time,” and tears 
are in the good old fellow’s eyes as he speaks, “ My life, up to that 
time, had brought little else but harm to those I loved. I resolved to 
see if the supposition of my death might not prove to their advantage. 
My Rosie’s mental sufferings !’—Rose, at this point, having managed 
to falter out something decorous about the suddenness of the blow 
and her own anguish of bereavement.—“ Ah, my love! the years of 
tranquil domestic happiness before us now must atone for that. The 
end, my Rosie—'tis false morality—but let us hope that, in this case 
at least, the end will justify the means.” 

“T’m sure I hope it will make no difference about Uncle Robert's 
will.” This is Rosie's first really earnest and coherent utterance. 
Whatever her intellectual shortcomings generally, there is method in 
Rosie’s folly on most points connected with money. “I know my 
uncle would never have left me a shilling if he had thought ”—— 

“That that worthless scoundrel and spendthrift, Cornelius O’Shea, 
still haunted the earth,” interrupts Cornelius, with admirable frank- 
ness. “Set your mind at rest, my dear girl. I consulted my lawyers 
about all the troublesome business technicalities of the matter imme- 
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diately upon my return to England. The money is as legally and 
truly yours as you are legally and truly mine, and only mine, Rose.” 

So much for Major O'Shea. Rosie gets through the difficult part 
she has to play, not without credit. After looking forward to being 
the wife of a man, young, handsome, distinguished, as Roger Temple 
—nay, after hesitating, one short quarter of an hour ago, as to 
whether Roger Temple or that elegant creature, Stanley Drewe, should 
be the object of one’s choice, now suddenly to find oneself folded in a 
husband's legitimate embrace! A husband, with his nose redder, his 
head balder, his whole person, alas! a vast deal older, slovenlier, 
uglier, than when one parted from him! Would not the situation be 
tragic to many a wiser and better woman than poor Rose ? 

She sighs more sincerely than she ever sighed in her life before ; 
she weeps some furtive scalding tears on O’Shea’s well-worn waistcoat. 
She is sorry exceedingly ; sorry in the very depths of her soul—over 
his resurrection. But although a husband, Cornelius is still a man, 
and it is not in Rosie’s nature to act otherwise than with angelic out- 
ward sweetness towards any member of the other sex. 

“You seem to forget that we are not the only people in the world,” 
she whispers to him after a time. “You quite forget the cause that 
brought me to St.-Jean de Luz—Belinda.” 

And now Belinda, who has with difficulty restrained herself during 
the scene of tender connubial reunion, rushes forward and flings 
herself upon her father’s breast. 

She never sees that his coat lacks fashion and his waistcoat fresh- 
ness. Cheap cigars, brandy, absinthe—none of these things are per- 
ceived by Belinda. ‘Papa! My own darling papa !” 

As she clings to him, as she feels his lips upon her head, the blind 
adoring love of old childish days thrills through her heart. She kisses 
his face, his hands, the sleeve of his threadbare coat. She sends up a 
passionate mute thanksgiving to heaven in her great joy. 

“And so Belinda has grown up a beauty, after all!” says O'Shea, 
holding his graceful brown girl at arm’s length that he may the 
better admire her. “But I have seen you already to-day, Belinda. 
I watched you this morning—little you all suspected it—when you 
were starting from the hotel. A good-looking young fellow, that, 
who was with her, Rose, eh? It would be indiscreet, I dare say, to 
ask his name.” 

“His name is Temple—Roger Temple,” answers Belinda, her face 
burning with blushes, more for Rosie’s sake than her own. 

“An old friend of mine and Mr. Shelmadeane’s,” adds Rose. Poor 
Rose! She must be really more than mortal could she make this 
renunciatory speech in a cheerful tone. “I had run down here with 


my maid to see our dear Belinda, and—and we met Captain Temple— 
accidentally ”—— 
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“As you have now met me, Rosie,” says Cornelius, coming, with 
admirable tact, to her rescue. “ Quite a chapter of accidents, is it not ? 
But never mind, my love! All’s well that ends well, and I shall be 
only too delighted to make Mr. Roger Temple’s acquaintance. This 
moment,” adds O’Shea, looking much as gentlemen look when they 
get on their legs to return thanks after dinner, “this moment is the 
happiest—the crown, the finish, so to speak—of my whole chequered 
life. But let me set myself right in the opinion of those who are ° 
dearest to me. I come back, after long absence, after years of reputed 
death ; I find my Rosie, fairer, younger than when I left her, and with 
her affections still mine, and I am the happiest fellow this side the 
equator. But,” exclaims Cornelius grandly, “had a cruel fate ordained 
otherwise; had I found my beloved wife in a position where duty 
demanded such a sacrifice, I would, whatever the cost, have kept the fact 
of my existence a secret, and in a distant land have prayed to my last 
hour for the happiness of her from whom Honour, the strongest feel- 
ing of which man’s breast is capable, held me apart.” 

Major O'Shea seems to have grown an inch taller during the course 
of this peroration. He pronounces the word “ honour ” with the marked 
emphasis you will frequently observe men of somewhat shifty character 
attach to it. His daughter gazes at him with fond wet eyes and 
trembling lips; while his wife—well, I don’t want to be hard on Rosie 
any more, so we will say that his wife too weeps. She holds her laced 
pocket-handkerchief, at all events, across her face, and keeps up a 
little running fire of sighs and shudders, and plaintive shakes of the 
head, which may be interpreted at will. 

Just as the family group has arrived at this interesting position, in 
walks Roger Temple. He is not absolutely ignorant of how matters 
stand (do you suppose Spencer, with the key-hole sagacity of her tribe, 
did not know that the visitor was no visitor, but a master, to the full 
as soon as Rosie knew it herself?) and it must be confessed bears the 
calamity that has befallen him with a show of manly fortitude that 
does him credit. 

“ This—this is Captain Temple,” stammers poor Rose. “ Cornelius, 
my dear ”—— 

“ Captain Temple, let me introduce myself,” says O'Shea airily, and 
moving towards his wife’s friend with outstretched cordial hand: “A 
dead man may dispense with formalities. Very happy and proud to 
make Captain Temple's acquaintance.” 

Who could feel awkwardness long, under the Hibernian sunshine 
of such a greeting ? If we were to conclude that no queer, contradic- 
tory pang of jealousy contracts Roger’s heart at this moment we 
should err. I have said already that the existence of a husband, any 
husband, seems a necessary element of that Quixotic sentiment of his, 
which he has been so long accustomed to consider hopeless passion ; 
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and the sight of Rose at O’Shea’s side has awakened emotions in him 
such as he certainly never felt during the past heavy weeks when he 
knew, or believed her to be, legitimately his own. 

This jealousy, however—jealousy, regret, call it by what name one 
will—is evanescent as the love itself was unreal. At the first glance 
Roger meets from Belinda’s eyes, Major O’Shea’s resurrection seems to 
him as much a thing of the past as the parting on the Margate beach 
or the declaration beside the hippopotamus. Five minutes later the 
restored husband and supplanted lover are chatting together with a 
friendliness that must dispel Rosie’s last lingering dread as to the pro- 
bability of a duel. In half an hour’s time O'Shea is whispering 
affectionately in his wife’s ear—Darby and Joan together—on the 
sofa (I have been harsh, too harsh upon Rosie, more than once; it 
gives me pleasure to part from her in peace, happily restored to a 
husband’s sheltering arms); and Belinda finds herself at an open 
window, in the farther corner of the room, with Roger Temple by her 
side. 

They talk commonplaces for a long time—talk about the clearness 
of the night, the beauty of the stars, the sweetness of the orange 
flowers in the courtyard. They keep at a distance; they dare not 
look into each other’s eyes. And all the while they know that they 
are lovers; that the good-bye spoken between them a couple of hours 
ago is cancelled; that they are free; and, God willing, mean to pass 
through the rest of their lives together, hand in hand. 

“Time for me to be thinking of the Maison Lohobiague and Miss 
Burke,” says Belinda, at last. “There is Costa, waiting patiently 
at the gate, as usual, to take me home.” 

“Home! Don’t let me hear you use that word any more in con- 
nection with the Maison Lohobiague,” exclaims Roger. ‘ You have 
finished with the Maison Lohobiague and Miss Burke for ever.” 

“Yes; I suppose papa will like me to live in England now. 
Poor papa—if you knew how good it is to be able to say that word 
again !” 

“T hope another word may seem as good to you some day.” 

No reply in speech. She only turns to him her dark eyes, 
shining through a mist of joyful tears, and Roger Temple is 
contented. 

“Tt cannot be for a long—immensely long time to come.” Tis 
remark of Belinda’s is an answer to a very difficult and momentous 
question that Roger asks her presently. “In the first place, because 
of Rose—Rose, who believes your heart to be breaking, sir, at this 
moment. In the second, because I shall have to go-to school. Do 
you know, Captain Temple, that I cannot write my own name 
legibly ?” 
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“T dare say you will be able to sign it—to make a cross, at least—= 
on one important occasion,” says Roger gravely. “That is quite 
sufficient. I don’t get on with learned ladies nor they with me— 
witness Miss Burke.” 

“ But I am ignorant of everything—— ” 

“ Except bull-fighting, bolero-dancing, slang in four languages——” 

“ Ah, don’t remind me of all that now!” she interrupts him, with 
burning cheeks. “If you knew,” humbly, “how different I mean to 
be for the future! Send me to the strictest boarding-school in 
Brighton, London, anywhere you choose—only get a home for 
Costa meanwhile—and see if I can’t be turned into a respectable 
member of society in time.” 

Roger takes her trembling hand in his and kisses it. 

“You shall never go to a boarding-school while you live, child, 
in London or elsewhere; and Heaven forbid you should be turned 
into anything but what you are! ‘There are respectable members of 
society, and to spare, in the world already. There are very few 
Belindas.” 

So the curtain falls upon this little drama. 

Let us hope that the “moonshine love on a balcony” will prove 
love of the true sort after all—the sort that lasts for life. 
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Marie-Amélie de Bourbon, Queen of the French. 


Part I, 


‘THE romance of history has received an extraordinary number of acces- 
sions within a century, especially on its biographical side, and from 
the country to which the most ancient and splendid memories of 
European royalty attach themselves. Since the queen of Louis the 
Fourteenth died, neglected and resignedly silent, only two reigns have 
passed in France without being stained by horrible injustice and suffer- 
ing inflicted upon the consort of the sovereign of France. These two 
were the reigns of the widower kings, Louis the Eighteenth and Charles 
the Tenth. Their wives, who had shared many evil days and known 
much sorrow, of both private and public origin, were, happily for them, 
dead, before the tide turned, which was to turn again so shortly, and 
carry the old monarchy away upon its angry waves. Trouble upon 
trouble was indeed heaped upon the head of “the Prisoner of the 
Temple,” as French people, felicitous in nomenclature, called Marie 
Thérése, the sorrowful daughter of Louis the Sixteenth ; but for the 
brief space of the reimposition of the Bourbon rule, France had no 
queen, whom the French might flatter with all the art and dexterity, 
and revile with all the exceeding scurrility and ingenious insult, in 
which they are adepts. They have had splendid opportunities since 
1773, and what use they have made of them! Marie-Antoinette, 
Josephine, Marie-Louise, Marie-Amélie, Eugénie! Was it only the 
other day they sent their Empress in the van of all the European 
royalties to greet the ancient splendour of the East, in the name 
of the most powerful empire of the West, and her progress was a 
vision of magnificence and homage without parallel save in the 
fancy of Eastern poets? And was it only the other day they (not 
the Commune, but the Essai Loyal) sold her shifts and stockings 
by public auction, and a journal, which has a poet for its editor 
and a statesman for its chief contributor, said of a notorious evil-liver 
that “ she was better than the femme Bonaparte, at all events, for even 
in vice there are degrees”? They have had the power to murder only 
one queen, as yet, but they have always flung the filth of foul words 
upon their former idol when she has been put beyond the reach of 
their claws. The tiger in them being baulked, the obscene monkey in 
them chatters, and grins, and gesticulates. 

A life which has closed within the recollection of most of us, but 
which had for so long sunk into honoured peacefulness that we almost 
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forgot how stormy it had been, that of Marie-Amélie de Bourbon, 
furnishes one of the most remarkable chapters to that biographical 
romance of history before mentioned. The time is coming in which it 
will win attention and call forth sympathy, as the tragedies of the past 
do, in its degree and rotation. The student of that brilliant, woeful, 
grand and mean story, the history of France, is so fascinated and 
oppressed by the supreme, unapproachable, unrelieved magnitude of the 
sorrows of Marie-Antoinette, that it cannot escape from the burthen ; 
and the royal women, some akin to her, who have dwelt in the 
palace chambers haunted by the unlaid ghost of the queen of sorrows, 
and have been cast out after suffering and humiliation, hardly im- 
press themselves upon his imagination. Marie-Antoinette’s personal 
qualities, her beauty, talent, brilliancy, pride, and courage, combine 
with her actual political importance, which far exceeded that of any 
queen consort until the Empress-Regent Eugénie, to render her 
the one engrossing figure in the group of crowned victims. And yet, 
when we turn to the story of her niece, who had none of her attrac- 
tions, who was neither handsome nor brilliant, but of a right royal 
courage, as became a woman who was both a Hapsburg and a Bourbon, 
wo find it is one which, if the tragedy of French royalty had not 
exhausted in its first act all the possibilities of terror and pain, of 
humiliation, grief, and suspense, might well hold us in silent wonder 
before its awful vicissitudes. 

When Marie-Thérése scattered abroad her fair young archduchesses, 
each to meet her different destiny, she probably thought they would be 
merged, like other royal wives, in court splendour and palace intrigues, 
and, if political at all, harmlessly so, to the internal interests of their 
husbands’ kingdoms, while beneficially so to those of the maternal 
empire. Her lessons to the Dauphin all tended. to such a purpose, 
and she died before the troubles did more than threaten; when her 
greatest grievance against her daughter Antoinette was that she had 
borne no heir to the Salic law-restricted kingdom of France. But 
Marie-Caroline, Queen of the Sicilies, did mischief before her mother’s 
death, and still more after it; so that she has left her name allied to 
that of her frivolous, silly, incapable husband, Ferdinand the Fourth, 
whom she pushed into a narrow and ferocious despotism, among the 
most despicable and hated of the rulers of the Two Sicilies. It is 
indisputable that she was a curse to her husband's kingdom, and in 
that sense to her children; but Marie-Caroline, like all the daughters 
of Marie-Thérése, was a vigilant and good mother, capable of teaching 
and guiding her children well. She had great discernment of character, 
her daughters’ preceptors were well chosen, and the education of the 
princesses was not narrow, even according to our advanced ideas. 

Marie-Amélie was betrothed, when she was seven years old, to the 
eldest son of the king and queen of France; that long-desired child 
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who restored his mother’s waning popularity for a while, who drew 
his parents’ hearts close together, and wrung them sorely by his early 
death; the young Dauphin of France. It is he who points with 
lace-ruffled hand at the cot in which his baby sister smiles, looking 
wistfully at his mother, in the beautiful family picture at Versailles ; 
it was he for whom clumsy inarticulate Louis, gifted by joy with 
eloquence, rapturously thanked his pale wife before all the Court 
assembled at the auspicious birth. The Dauphin died in 1789 (the 
King and Queen wore mourning for him when they walked in the 
great procession to the Mass of the Holy Spirit, on the occasion of the 
assembly of the Statzs-General) ; and all the pomp and ceremony of 
a royal widowhood surrounded the little girl, whose earliest child- 
hood passed in the convulsions into which the great Revolution 
threw all Europe. She could remember how her haughty and violent 
mother heard the news of the Revolution, of the destruction of her 
sister's throne, the long anguish of her sister's imprisonment, widow- 
hood, trial, and death. She could remember the impotent rage, added, 
by the sense of caste outraged and prestige destroyed, to the horror 
and agony of such family calamity. Her earliest impressions must 
have been of the hollowness and risk of royal state, for she was more 
than a child when her parents fled to Sicily, and she was eighteen 
when they returned to Naples, to recommence their former blind 
mad despotism, with all the bitterness of revenge. The young princess 
went to Vienna with her mother for a while; to Vienna, where her 
uncle was reigning, and where they had so far forgiven the murder of 
one Austrian archduchess by the French, that it was not difficult, not 
very long after, to induce them to send another into France, a Haps- 
burg princess, to wed a Corsican soldier, who had put away his wife 
by a process which her creed held to be invalid. This, which the 
ages will never cease to wonder at, was not the only or the most sur- 
prising compromise which Marie-Amélie was to witness. She was 
destined to be a willing party to one as humiliating in its domestic, 
though not in its dynastic aspect, and more painful. After a gay 
sojourn at Vienna, Marie-Amélie returned to Naples with her mother, 
and underwent initiation into the difficult game of politics, played 
with such utter dishonesty by the King and Queen that they soon 
found themselves obliged to resort to Palermo and the British protec- 
torate, while Massena occupied the kingdom with 40,000 men. 
During this second retreat to Sicily, and when Ferdinand’s only hope 
was in the defeat of Napoleon in Spain, an event occurred which 
Marie-Amélie recorded in her journal (those were the days of journal 
keeping) thus: “Mamma sent for us, and presented the Duke of 
Orleans to us. He is of middle height, rather fat, neither handsome 
nor ugly. He has the Bourbon features, is very polite, and seems 
highly educated.” ‘The sight of him inspired her mother with other 
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feelings. The sister of Marie-Antoinette acknowledged that she 
“had a horror of seeing the son of Egalité, and that his name 
made her tremble.” Did any brief remembrance of her baby-betrothal 
flash across the mind of Marie-Amélie, when the son of the traitor, the 
conspirator, the regicide, began to please her eye and charm her ear ? 
The Prince of Salerno was going to Spain, to lead the insurrection 
against Napoleon, and the Duke of Orleans offered to accompany and 
aid him. ‘he young people had fallen in love, like common folks, and 
Louis-Philippe was “ making up” to the parents and the brother of 
his lady love, just as if he had been merely Mr. Smith already. 

The royal parents got over their sentimental objections to the son 
of Egalité, just as Louis the Eighteenth surmounted his objections 
to Fouché, Duc d’Otranto, by the timely and pious reflection that 
their murdered sister and brother had forgiven their murderers and 
it was no business of theirs to be less clement; and they gave him 
encouragement, if not yet.precisely consent. England made some 
difficulties about the proposed expedition of the Prince of Salerno, and 
Louis-Philippe volunteered his services as ambassador. He made 
things comfortable, came back, and found the Princess and her 
parents admirably disposed towards him. It would not be a good 
match, but the old families born in the purple were at a terrible dis- 
count just then; and as, owing to death and deposition, Marie-Amélie 
could not now become Queen of France, she might as well be Duchess 
of Orleans. The girl was honestly in love all the time, and confided 
the fact to her journal in a passage which is formal, sententious, 
perhaps a little silly, but which proves that she was in earnest: 
“T have this year made the acquaintance of one who will influence 
all the rest of my life, and who has caused new sentiments to 
spring up in my heart, and new ideas in my mind. Having plainly 
discerned the hand of God in his unexpected arrival in Sicily and 
in the dispositions of my beloved parents with respect to him, I 
believe that I am perhaps destined to form his happiness and 
he mine.” Marie-Amélie told her father that her marriage would 
secure her happiness, and accordingly it took place, in her father’s 
room, to which he was confined by illness, on the 25th of November, 
1809. “My limbs trembled,” writes the Princess, “so deeply did I 
feel the weight and the sanctity of the vows which I was pronouncing, 
but the Duke uttered his ‘I will’ in so resolute a voice that it stirred 
my heart.” The newly-married couple established themselves in an 
old house, which was done up for their reception and called the Palazzo 
d’Orleans; and the young Duchess settled down to a quiet, studicus, 
prayerful life. She worked hard at the French language, until she 
spoke it as well as her husband, and had acquired a knowledge of every 
kind of French literature. The Duke left her for a time to join the 
leaders of the War of Independence, and in addition to separation from 
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him, she had to suffer from the intolerable conduct of Marie-Caroline, 
who was not only wearing every one out by her absurd caprices, but ex- 
hausting the country by her unbounded extravagance. The English 
government grew tired of it, and Lord William Bentinck obliged the 
King to send away his unmanageable wife. Ferdinand, after a faint 
attempt at resistance, yielded, and couched the decree of exile in the 
well-known phrase—‘ Come amico ve lo consiglio, come marito ve lo 
domando, come re ve lo comando.” The daughter of Marie-Thérése, 
the sister of Marie-Antoinette, two women who had always kept the 
love of their husbands quand méme, had to drink a cup of bitter- 
ness such as Richelieu held to the shrinking lips of Marie de Médicis, 
its ingredients the counsel of a friend, the demand of a husband, the 
command of a king. She went, and her daughter never saw her 
again. Marie-Caroline died the following year of apoplexy, just as the 
news of Napoleon’s fall was on its way to console her. So another 
lesson in the lot of royalty came like a blow to Marie-Amélie, and 
was followed immediately by the news, as yet unforeseen by the Duke 
of Orleans, that the Bourbons were restored to the throne of France. 
On the 23rd of April, 1814, “he came suddenly into my room,” 
writes the Duchess, “and cried, ‘ Bonaparte is done for! Louis the 
Eighteenth is restored, and I am going away in the ship which has 
come for me!’ I fell, overpowered, into his arms.” He returned in 
July to Palermo, having paid his respects to the King of France, and 
prepared the family palace for the reception of his family—that Palais 
Royal towards which his wicked father had sent a mocking smile as he 
passed in the tumbril to his well-deserved death—a smile which seems 
to have carried a clinging curse with it. Ferdinand did not at all 
mind parting with his daughter under such circumstances. Marie- 
Amélie met the Count d’Artois at Dijon; he also was returning 
to the scenes of his youth, to the places where the camaraderie 
which did her so much harm had been formed between him and his 
brother’s beautiful wife, to the scene whence he had fled so soon in 
the darkening of her day. As Charles d’Artois and the child of 
Marie-Antoinette’s sister, the wife of Kgalité’s son, entered the 
Chateau of the Tuileries, did any mournful ghosts flit by them, or 
brush the grass beside their footsteps when they loitered in the little 
Dauphin’s garden at Trianon? The meeting has a strong flavour of 
the romance of history about it; for this prince, who had once been so 
dissolute and so debonair, the first of the restored branch whom 
Marie-Amélie met, had witnessed her betrothal to the child-dauphin, 
and was destined, himself in exile, to see his throne filled by her 
husband, and to die in the belief that her son was in his turn to 
usurp his grandson’s throne. Marie-Amélie was destined to be 
driven into final exile by events which were to confer an imperial 
crown once more upon a Bonaparte, They could not see the 
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fature: who can tell whether they permitted themselves to look -at 
the past ? 

Then came a brief epoch in the life of Marie-Amélie, in which all 
was brightness in her personal and political circumstances. The 
King received her with peculiar kindness, and Madame d’Angouléme 
formed a close friendship with her cousin. The “sorrowful daughter ” 
and “ Louis the Desired” stood sponsors for her second son, the Duc 
de Nemours. Her family relations were good, her demeanour in 
society was dignified and discreet. She was not exactly popular, but 
she was less unpopular than the Duchesse d’Angouléme, whom the 
people hated, because they could not believe that she had forgiven the 
crimes of France towards her parents, her brother, her aunt, and her- 
self. Marie-Amélie was personally unattractive, and she did not care 
very much about dress: two defects which we might suppose unpar- 
donable by the French people, if we had not lately seen how they can 
treat a woman who is both beautiful and well dressed. Literature, 
sentiment, and decorum had the ascendancy just then, and the Duchess 
liked all three. But the Corsican Ogre escaped from Elba, pounced 
upon France, and sent the court and its satellites flying. Louis- 
Philippe despatched his family to England, and came thither himself 
when he found things were serious. Marie-Amélie passed two years, 
which constituted her third taste of exile, at Twickenham, where she 
devoted herself to the education of her children, which she carried to 
a very high point. At this time a friendship was formed between her 
and our own royal family, destined to last all through her life, to be 
cemented by the marriage of her daughter with Queen Victoria’s 
uncle, and to form a strong consolation for her old age. In 1817 she 
rejoined her husband in Paris. He had been in France since Water- 
loo. She was used to say that the thirteen years which succeeded 
this return were the sweetest of her life. She prized domestic happi- 
ness beyond all things, and she had it. She loved her husband with 
all her heart, and though she must have suffered some uneasiness of 
mind about his crooked and selfish ways, we must remember that she 
was a Neapolitan princess, and, however pious in soul and life, not 
likely to have had an enlightened or elevated political conscience. 
During those years there was no reason why an honest and true 
woman should not have respected Louis-Philippe, unless she happened 
to be also clever enough to discern in him the scheming and dis- 
loyal spirit which Louis the Eighteenth discerned; as the former 
Comte de Provence, who had played into Kgalité’s hands, and cheated 
the Marquis de Favras out of his life, was eminently calculated to do. 
She tried to be unconscious when the scheming spirit clothed itself in 
schemes, and the Palais Royal became the centre of a “ constitutional 
opposition.” The King treated the Duke and Duchess with cold 
suspicion, but the Duchesse d’Angouléme kept steadily to the friend- 
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ship destined to such base betrayal, and the Comte d’Artois, true to 
his old character, profited by the brief interval before he should 
become Charles the Tenth, to fronder as much as he could with 
safety. The King and the Duke differed on all sorts of points, and 
the Duke always contrived to make it evident that the King opposed 
him on matters in which the Duke took the popular side. He made 
capital of that kind out of the King’s objection to his sending the 
Duc de Chartres, his eldest son, to a public school. The King de- 
manded a formal assurance of the acquiescence of the Duchess, a 
princess of the bluest blood, likely to be alive to this lowering of the 
princely dignity. Marie-Amélie’s letter to His Majesty, in which she 
defends and espouses her husband's opinions, is a very praiseworthy 
production. 

The Palais Royal people were genuinely sorry for the death of the 
Duc de Berri, but they were not genuinely rejoiced at the birth of 
the Duc de Bordeaux. The Duchess nursed her niece in her confine- 
ment, but Madame did not believe in her and did not thank her. 
The situation was growing strained when Louis the Eighteenth died, 
and Charles the Tenth commenced a policy of reaction against the 
severity with which his brother had regarded Louis-Philippe’s Hiaison 
with the Liberals. He restored the title of Altesse Royale to the 
Orleans family, and made the Duc de Chartres colonel of the Ist 
Hussars. But the new King and his court soon came to suspect the 
Duke as profoundly as Louis the Eighteenth had done, and turned a 
deaf ear to his occasional political counsels. 

Louis-Philippe was against the coronation project, but he went to 
Rheims nevertheless, and appeared in great splendour of dress and 
equipage. The Duchess enjoyed her husband’s popularity, but she 
was beginning to feel uneasy. The atmosphere was threatening, to 
her trained perception, and her journey to Savoy, her quiet sojourn at 
Neuilly, her devotion to her ‘children, did not suffice to charm away 
her fears. The education of the princes and princesses was progresa- 
ing rapidly ; M. Cuvillier-Fleury was tutor to the Duc d’Aumale, and 
the Abbé Dupanloup—now the famous Bishop of Orleans, and, like the 
Due d’Aumale, a deputy tothe National Assembly which may possibly 
vote the Republic definitive—was charged with the religious instruction 
of the younger princes, and particularly with the preparation of the 
Princess Clementine, now Duchess Auguste de Saxe-Coburg, for her 
first communion. This was the origin of the deep attachment which 
the Duchess cherishes for Monseigneur Dupanloup. Marie-Amélie 
lived with her children, in their studies and in their recreation, enjoying 
the calm, but feeling the nearness of the storm, and no doubt divided 
between her old associations, the lessons of her childhood, the prompt- 
ings of her conscience respecting family loyalty and good faith, dread 
of the traditional treason of the house of Orleans, and devotion to 
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her husband—her determination to believe in him, to side with him, 
to stand by him. Events thickened: the chariot wheels of Fate were 
gathering speed. It is unnecessary to allude to the political aspect of 
the crisis at which history, general and individual, repeated itself at this 
juncture. The position became bad with the fall of De Martignac, worse 
with the prosecution of the Jowrnal des Débats for the famous article 
‘ Malheureux roi! Malheureuse France!’ and was already desperate 
when the Duchess of Orleans, on the 31st of May, 1830, entertained 
the King of Naples at a grand ball at the Palais Royal, on which 
occasion the acute M. de Salvandy remarked, “ On dansait sur wn 
volcan.” ‘Two months later the volcano was in eruption. ‘“ Look 
here, my dear,” said the Duke of Orleans, coming into his wife’s 
dressing-room, with the Moniteur in bis hand, on the 26th of July, 
“it’s done! This is a coup d’état;” and he handed her the paper 
which announced the fatal ordonnances. “The blow has been 
struck,” he continued, “and it will be returned.” 

During the actual strife the Duke remained at Neuilly, to all ap- 
pearance a disinterested spectator; but of course no man really 
actively engaged in the revolution, busy with the overthrow of 
Charles the Tenth, believed in that position. M. Thiers could tell us 
the truth if he would, and he would probably tell us that Louis- 
Philippe succeeded in deceiving one person only—his wife. That 
Marie-Amélie believed him, that when the crisis came any uneasiness 
she had felt fled before her conviction that he was, as she calls him, 
“the most honest of men,” is not to be doubted ; but, that she did so 
believe in him, proves nothing but his exceeding cleverness. To be 
believed in by his wife, with her blood and breeding, her reputation, 
her piety, was an immense advantage for Egalité’s son, playing 
Egalité’s game, without murder (if indeed it should be possible to 
avoid murder), and with only a penalty of mitigated infamy. M. 
Thiers could tell us what was the machinery which extracted from the 
great personages of the hour, from the popular chiefs of the opposi- 
tion, as well as from the foreign ambassadors, the moving supplications 
to the Duke of Orleans that he would “assume the reins of power 
in order to preserve public order ”—that consecrated formula of usur- 
pation. But we make no doubt he would declare that Marie-Amélie 
was not acting when, after she had been obliged to acknowledge 
the strength of the reasons assigned, “she, her face bathed in tears, 
her voice choked with sobs, set forth to M. Thiers all the difficulties 
of her position, the unvarying kindness of Charles the Tenth to herself 
and her family, the reproach of ingratitude which would rest upon her 
husband, the odious ambition which would be imputed to him. “ They 
will call him an usurper—him, the most honest of men!” she cried. 
When, at sunset, Louis-Philippe left Neuilly for the Palais Royal, she 
insisted on accompanying him to the park gate, and took a tearful 
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leave of him, as of a victim about to be sacrificed for the salva- 
tion. of his country. 

The Duke of Orleans had accepted the tradition of treason ; he had 
taken up the thread of the family history at the point where Samson’s 
couperet had severed it. The crown was not long in coming to him, 
and his wife, though she believed in him, called it, on the 2nd of 
August, when she was told that she was Queen of the French, “a 
crown of thorns.” Did she think that day of her baby-betrothal ? 
Had she any fleeting vision of a brilliant, gracious presence, of a fair 
woman, near akin to her, who called her niece and daughter? Maybe 
not; but there was a woman, acquainted with many griefs, the 
sorrowful daughter of that fair murdered mother, who had been her 
sure, tender, constant, patient friend, and who was now leaving her 
native land for the third, the last time, the companion of the dethroned 
king, of him who had welcomed Marie-Amélie to France. It has a 
strange effect upon the mind to look from a balcony of the theatre in 
the Chateau of Versailles, at M. Thiers, president of the third French 
republic, and at the Orleans princes in their seats as deputies, and to 
remember certain days in the history of France, who is only now 
learning to the full what the revolution of 1830 cost her. To what 
extent Marie-Amélie deceived herself about her husband’s conduct we 
cannot tell, or how long the deception served to comfort her. She 
was too good a woman not to need comfort, and in many of her recol- 
lections there is a tone of sadness from this time forth, in many of her 
written thoughts an irrepressible regret. 

“My happiness is ended!” cried the Queen of the French. She 
probably did not fully mean that, but she had seen too much of the 
lives of queens, even those who had come quite honestly by their 
dignity, to believe in the blessings of a royal state; and she knew it 
would not be easy to make a kingship founded upon barricades stable 
or respectable. Of her special duties Marie-Amélie took a serious view 
and undertook them with pious resolution. Her liberal charities were 
administered with wisdom and order. She exerted herself at once to 
better the condition of the persecuted clergy, and in the first instance 
to succour the Archbishop of Paris, who, according to the tradition of 
his office, had been in imminent danger during “the glorious days,” 
and was in hiding in an insecure asylum. The new king and queen 
had to swallow a good deal of dirt while their blushing honours were 
fresh from the smeared hands that had conferred them. Every one who 
chose walked into the Palais Royal, where were no liveried servants in 
the ante-chamber ; for the people did not like badges of servitude, and 
there was a general inclination to shake hands with the “citizen” 
king. Marie-Amélie had to endure familiarities which only her 
love for her husband enabled her pride to submit to, and which her 
naturally “grand air” failed in most instances to repress. Then 
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came the endless receptions of deputations from the provinces, in fact 
all the bourgeoisie of France, at the Palais Royal. 

On New Year's Day, 1831, the Queen of the French writes in her 
journal: “ Nothing could be more eloquent of the nothingness of the 
things of this world than the present circumstances. This day last year 
the Tuileries was glittering in grandeur and prosperity, and now all is 
deserted and desolate. The crowd was pressing thither with its prayers 
and homage and congratulations, and now it is swarming into the Palais 
Royal. God knows what direction it will take next year. How happy 
I was when I went to pay homage, which now I receive! Buf Providence 
has decided, and I must do my duty in the state I am placed in.” 

The early story of that reign, surely not greeted in these words 
with more than resignation, is a story of perpetual unrest, of the 
plotter plotted against, the schemer schemed against, the usurper 
threatened with overthrow. When Marie-Amélie found herself in- 
stalled in the Tuileries with the ghosts of the past, it was as a refuge 
from popular riot, from a milder form of the same violence which had 
driven the last Queen of France from those fatal walls. She and her 
children passed a quiet winter, but with the spring of 1832 the 
cholera broke out and ravaged Paris. The death of M. Casimir- 
Périer was also a terrible blow to the royalty of July, which he had 
supported with all the strength of his talent and his respectability. 
The horror and the political danger of the scourge had hardly passed 
away, when a new dread began to haunt Marie-Amélie ; a dread from 
under whose oppression she was never to escape until history had 
undergone another repetition, and Louis-Philippe had fulfilled the 
weird of exile. 

Never were there so many attempts made to assassinate any king as 
those directed, with singular audacity and unsuccess, against the life 
of Louis-Philippe. The Queen was kept in constant fear and misery, 
and no doubt her imagination exaggerated the already sufficiently 
real danger. She was superstitious as well as pious; and the more 
firmly she held her husband guiltless of usurpation, the more abso- 
lutely she was forced to regard him in the light of a victim to 
patriotic devotion. Who could say how far the vicarious sacrifice 
might have to be carried—what expiation might be exacted? The 
marriage of the Princess Louise with Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
had given both pleasure and pain to her parents. The alliance, which 
implied alliance with England (royal marriages still meant political 
guarantees up to that time), was of political importance to the king- 
dom of July, and the match was a prosperous one; but the parting 
was severely felt by the Queen, and her daughter, the Princess Marie. 
But the overwhelming anxiety they were soon plunged into turned 
the thoughts of both mother and daughter from the royal bride and 
from the young princes, who were winning applause of men. 
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In 1835 the diabolical project of Fieschi appalled Paris, and, by 
nearly realising them, pushed the Queen's fears to the utmost height 
of misery. An atmosphere of conspiracy had reigned for months, and 
the commemorative fétes of July were at hand. A grand review was 
ordered, and the Queen was just about to leave the Tuileries to 
witness the defiling of the troops past the Chancellerie, when the door 
of her dressing-room was pushed open, and Colonel Boyer burst into 
the room, exclaiming, “ Madame, the King has been fired upon! He is 
not hurt, nor are the princes. Marshal Mortier is killed. The 
boulevard is strewn with corpses!” The Queen, raising her trembling 
hands to heaven, waited only for a repetition of his assurance that her 
dear ones were uninjured, and then set out to find the King. She 
met him on the staircase of the Chancellerie, and the husband and 
wife wept in each other’s arms. Marie-Amélie then went to her sons, 
looked at them, touched them, hardly able to believe that they were 
not wounded, and turned away, shuddering, from the sight of the 
blood-stained clothes of M. Thiers. She was induced to return to the 
palace presently, and she immediately despatched to the Dukes 
d’Aumale and Montpensier—who were at the Chateau d’Eu with their 
tutors—a letter, which began with these words: “ Fall down on your 
knees, my children ; God has saved your father.” 

The episode of the “ infernal machine ” had a lasting effect upon the 
nerves and health of Marie-Amélie—an effect intensified by the 
ferocious tone of a section of the press and the disposition of the 
populace to regard the capital punishment of the chief miscreant as 
martyrdom. The popular monarchy had to maintain its existence by 
sternly repressive acts on the one hand, and by humiliating conces- 
sions on the other. No one could pretend that the queen’s fears were 
exaggerated or misplaced, now that the commemoration of the three 
glorious days which had secured the downfall of Charles the Tenth 
had been distinguished by an unprecedentedly diabolical attempt to 
murder the liberator and regenerator set up in his stead. ‘The Queen’s 
was a many-sided life, apparently opposed to a simple and consistent 
character, which rose to greatness on occasion, but was ordinarily 
homely, kindly, and interested. Whether she ever was happy after 
her husband’s elevation to the throne must have depended upon her 
power of self-deception. The repetitions, the commentaries, the 
satire of history, in their many-pointed application to Marie-Amélie, 
make of her life a series of pictures, in whose background there are 
always sad reproachful faces, however splendid the court pomp in the 
front may be. Whenever she could stand aside from the heart- 
sickening anxieties, which did but press the closer because she 
loved her husband, whom only self-deception could have enabled 
her to respect; whenever she could pause, to look onward and 
backward, how overladen she must have felt her own life— how 
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many ghosts must have kept her shadowy company in such thoughtful 
hours ! 

No doubt the phantoms mustered thickly when, in 1836, Charles 
the Tenth died—that “obstinate benefactor” of Louis Philippe 
d Orléans, for whom the King and Queen of the French did not wear 
mourning. One section of public opinion blamed them because they 
had not wished ; another pitied them because they did not dare to do 
so; and curious minds, observant of traits of character and the tradi- 
tions of the branche cadette, asked this pertinent question: If the inter- 
ruption of political relations between the two branches of the House of 
Bourbon had necessarily ensued from the events of 1830, did that 
interruption call for the suspension of the ties of kindred, which ought 
to have been strengthened by the remembrance of so many benefits ? 

When the Duke of Orleans, who had escaped the guillotine—which 
had never “functioned” more blamelessly than when it “suppressed ” 
Egalité, his wicked father—wished for a reconciliation with the relatives 
whom Egalité had betrayed, it was the Count d’Artois who presented 
him to Louis the Eighteenth, and who protected him against angry 
royalists and “the emigration.” It was with the prestige of this 
reconciliation that he secured a welcome at the court of Naples, and 
eventually won his excellent wife. After the Restoration, it was owing 
to the powerful intercession of the Count, now become Monsieur, that 
the Orleans family were reinstated in the Orleans domains, now in the 
possession of the State, which had paid, on the terms of their cession, 
the enormous debts of Philippe Egalité. When the Duke of Orleans 
aspired to the title of Royal Highness, and prayed that the ordinance 
by which he enjoyed the family wealth might be converted into a law, 
it was Monsrzur who supported his cause warmly with the King, 
and, having failed to induce his own brother to grant these exorbitant 
demands, granted them himself as soon as he became king, by an 
article which changed the ordinance into a law, intercalated into the 
civil list by formal order of his Majesty, so that the Chamber, very 
royalist, but very moderately Orleanist, could not reject it. This pro- 
ceeding had a strong flavour of the antiquated absolutism which 
Louis Philippe, when it was not manifested in his own favour, deplored 
so deeply that he conceived it must be got rid of at any price, even 
that of many-sided treason; and it was wittily characterised by 
M. de la Bourdonnaie as “ facre la contrabande dans les carrosses du 
Roi”—an art in which more than one European sovereign has proved 
proficient. When M. de Villéle thought it inexpedient to include the 
Orleans family in the Act of Indemnity, it was Charles the Tenth 
who obliged him to forego his opinion on that point. When the 
question arose of the immense inheritance of the Duc de Bourbon— 
destined to have so large a share in the retribution of the future—it 
was Charles the Tenth who assured the last Condé, when he con- 
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sulted the King, that it would give him pleasure to see one of Louis- 
Philippe’s sons adopted by him, and constituted the heir to that 
historic and colossal wealth. 

Louis-Philippe and Marie-Amélie had prospered exceedingly. They 
sat in their kinsman’s high place, called thither by the voice of the 
people, grand examples of popular sovereignty, while the foolish arbi- 
trary man whose first great risks had been run on their behalf was 
living in obscurity. He died, but they made no sign. Popular sovereigns 
are under obligations similar to those which bound the “ incorruptibles” 
of the great Revolution ; the supreme virtue of patriotism must crush 
out such weakness as late-awakened remorse and gratitude. It does 
not appear whether the queen made any remonstrance, but she must 
have felt deeply the irony of fate. How much Marie-Amélie and 
the Duchess d’Angouléme knew of each other’s lives we cannot tell, 
but the reticence of Marie-Amélie’s journal is as suggestive as its 
records. Despite the severe superiority of Marie-Antoinette’s daughter 
to her cousin, they had been close friends once, and Marie-Thérese 
followed with unquenched interest the fortunes of the young people, 
whom she, childless, had loved in their childhood, when her favour 
was all-important to the more or less in the shade Palais Royal people. 
She had especially loved the Duc de Chartres, now Duc d’Orléans, 
but whom his mother called Chartres to the end. From him she 
had received the last testimony of respect from the Orleans “ branch ” 
on leaving France. No doubt she had many good wishes for his 
bride when, in 1837, his auspicious marriage took place, turning his 
mother’s mind away from her cares for awhile, and destined to be a 
lasting source of consolation to her in grief and banishment. Many sad 
thoughts, too, must have come with the news to Marie-Thérése in 
her exile. 

The eldest son of Louis-Philippe was just ten years old when, to the 
serious detriment of his importance, l'enfant du miracle was born ; 
and in 1837 he was a handsome young man, as popular as an heir- 
apparent is proverbially said to be, though not precisely all his mother 
believed him. His marriage was celebrated at Fontainebleau with 
great splendour. Marie-Amélie received the congratulations of her 
guests in Marie-Antoinette’s drawing-room, still hung with the rich 
stuffs which the city of Lyons presented to that queen on the occa- 
sion of the Dauphin’s birth; and it may be she bethought her, re- 
membering her own baby-betrothal to the royal child, how long it was 
since the people had thronged in that very place to see the child-king, 
Louis the Fourteenth, the last eldest son of a king of France who had 
succeeded to his father’s throne. Inthe same year, the Princess Marie 
married the Duke of Wurtemburg, and soon afterwards the compara- 
tive lull in the queen’s anxieties cametoanend. Her sons were fight- 
ing in Algeria, and their mother probably magnified both their peril 
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and their prowess. Her mind, if not subtle, was prescient; and the 
political horizon was much troubled. The quarrels of the Cabinet, the 
fall of the Ministry, the popular tumults, distressed her exceedingly. 
She was forced to distrust the king’s power of managing the situation, 
though she did not permit herself to condemn him for having created 
it, She took the restoration to Frange of Napoleon’s remains so 
gravely to heart—regarding it as a gross blunder and a rash insult to 
traditions, one side at least of which she would have had respected 
—that she became seriously ill. The commencement, in 1841, of 
Guizot’s long ministry gave her fresh hope and confidence, and she 
took great pleasure in the interest which the Duke of Orleans displayed 
in political matters. Perhaps she believed him to be as clever as his 
father, and secretly hoped he might be honester than “the most 
honest of men.” He was an ardent soldier, too, of the ornamental 
sort, as befits a royal eldest son, and he was full of the great things 
that his regiment—it was Charles the Tenth who had given it to 
him—was to do in manceuvring on the Marne, where he was to take 
the command of a corps d’armée, when the awful calamity befel, 
which the proud, fond mother narrates thus : 


“My Chartres, my well-beloved son, he whose birth made me happy, 
whose infancy gave me my worthiest occupation, whose youth was my 
glory and consolation, and who was to be, I hoped, the support of my old 
age, no longer exists. He has been taken from us in the midst of the 
most perfect happiness, and of the brightest prospects for the future, when 
every day he was growing in virtue, in reason, in wisdom, following in the 
footsteps of his noble and excellent father. To me he was more than a 
son—he was my best friend. And God has taken him from me! His 
holy will be done! I deserved this punishment ; I loved my son too much. 

“On the 2nd (July 1842) Chartres and Helen went to Plombiéres, where 
Helen was to take the baths, and he, after establishing her there, was to 
come back to Paris for a few days before going to Saint Omer, to take the 
command of a corps d’armée destined to execute some great mancuvres on 
the Meuse, which had occupied his mind for a,year past. He did return 
from Plombiéres on the 9th, and came to dine with us at Neuilly. He 
was much engaged with the elections, and talked of them with the bright- 
ness and warmth which he put into everything he did. The next day, my 
féte, he came, contrary to his custom, with an enormous bouquet, and told 
me that it was in the name of allthe family. He heard mass, and break- 
fasted with us. He was in such spirits! He was sitting beside me, and he 
rose, drank noisily to my health, and made the band play a special march 
in my honour. Who could have thought it was for the last time that my 
dear child was testifying his love for me? On the 11th,he again remained 
to dinner, and passed the evening with us, always talking about our camps 
and theelections. Alas! what nothingness is every project of men! He 
was to die before the camp was formed, and the first act of the new 
Chamber was to be the arrangement of the regency during the minority of 
his son (the Count de Paris). On the 12th, he came, about four o’clock, in 
morning dress. We talked together about Helen’s health, which troubled 
him very much; about Clementine’s marriage, which he fervently desired ; 
about the elections, and many other things; and he always concluded each 
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subject with this: ‘ Well, then, dear Majesty, we end as usual by agreeing 
perfectly on all points of importance.’ And that was indeed true. After 
dinner, we went out to walk in the park —he, Victoire, Clementine, 
Aumale, and I. Never had he been so gay, so brilliant, so affectionate to 
me. He talked of his arrangements for his troops; of the date at which 
the King was to go with us to Sainte-Menehould (Louis the Sixteenth’s 
destination, when he was arrested at Varennes); of the time he was to 
stay there; of how the time was to be employed; and pleased himself with 
the notion of giving his father, as a concluding spectacle, a representation 
of the battle of Valmy. I had taken his arm, saying, ‘ Come, dear staff of 
my old age;’ and the next day he was to be no more! We went into the 
drawing-room a little late; several people had arrived. Hestayed with us 
talking until ten o’clock, and as he was going away I gave him my hand, 
and said, ‘You will come and see us to-morrow before you go.’ He 
answered, ‘ Perhaps.’ 

“ At eleven o’clock next day, we were about to get into our carriage to 
return to the Tuileries, and I followed the king into the red drawing-room, 
where I saw Troussard, with a frightened face, whispering to General 
Gourgand, who made a quick gesture of horror, and whispered to the king, 
who exclaimed, “Oh, my God!” Then I cried, “Something has happened 
to one of my children. I must know the truth. Do not hide anything 
from me.” The king said, “ Yes, my dear. Chartres has had a fall on 
his way hither, and they have carried him into a house at Sablonville.” 
I immediately rushed out of the house, in spite of the cries of the king 
and the remonstrances of M. de Chabannes, who followed me. But my 
strength was not equal to my will, and when I reached the farm I could go 
no farther. Fortunately the carriage came up with the king and my 
sister (Madame Adelaide), and they took me in. The carriage stopped at a 
roadside inn (now the chapel of St. Ferdinand), where we found Chartres, 
who was then being bled, lying on the floor of a little room on a 
mattress... . The death rattle began. ‘What is that? the king 
asked me. ‘It is the death rattle,’ I said. ‘ Pray let a priest be sent for, 
that my poor child may not die like a dog.’ 

“T went for a moment into the little room on the right, threw myself 
upon my knees, and asked of Almighty God to take me and spare our 
dear child. A little after Dr. Pasquier came. I said, “ You are a man of 
honour ; if you believe the danger to be imminent I pray you to tell me so, 
so that my child may receive Extreme Unction.” He held down his head, 
and said, ‘Madam, it is true.’ The curé of Neuilly came and administered 
the sacrament, while we all knelt around the mattress on the floor, weeping 
and praying. I took a little cross off my neck, and slipped it into the 
hand of my poor child, praying that the redeeming God might have 
mercy ou him while he was passing into eternity. M. Pasquier rose, and 
whispered to the king. Then the venerable and unfortunate father knelt 
down close beside his first-born, kissed him tenderly, and cried aloud, 
“Oh! if it were but I, and not he!’ I drew near, too, and kissed him 
three times, for myself, for Helen, and for his children. I touched his 
lips with the little cross, the symbol of our redemption, then laid it on 
his heart, All the family kissed him in turn, and went back to their 
places. . . . His breathing became uneven, stopped twice, began again. 
I begged that the priest should come in and recite the prayers for the 

dying. He had hardly knelt down and made the sign of the cross, when 
my dear child breathed once, long and deeply, and his fair, noble, good, 
and generous soul quitted his body .... The priest, at my request, said 
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a De profundis; the king wished to draw me away, but I entreated him to 
let me kiss my darling once more. I held his dear head in my hands, I 
kissed his cold, discoloured lips, I touched them with the little cross, and 
took it away with me, having said a last farewell to him whom I had loved 
perhaps too well. ... The king took me into the little room, and I 
threw myself into his arms; we were wretched together; our irreparable 
loss was common to us both, and I suffered as much for him as for myself. 
There was a crowd in the little room, but I wept, I talked, I was quite 
distracted. In a few minutes they told me all was ready. The body had 
been placed upon a stretcher covered with a white sheet. It was carried 
by four men belonging to the house. They went out by the stable yard 
gate. There was an immense crowd. We all followed, on foot, the body 
of that beloved son who a few hours before had come along that road to 
gladden his parents’ hearts, full of health, strength, and happiness. So we 
carried him home, and laid him down in our dear little chapel, where he 
had heard mass with us all four days ago.” 


Thus the heir to the throne of July went down into his early grave, 
in which, after seven troubled years, the monarchy was to be buried, 
and so there was one more link between the history of the exiled and 
the reigning branches of the house of Bourbon—the sudden death of 
the heir, and the prospect, always dangerous in France, of a long re- 
gency. Marie-Amélie lived from that time until history had repeated 
itself in the downfall of the July monarchy and the exile of Louis- 
Philippe, under the shadow, not only of this supreme grief, but of 
ever-present fear. She never regained political confidence, not when 
the eventual regency of the Duc de Nemours was arranged, not 
when the almost simultaneous marriages of the Ducs d’Aumale and 
Montpensier and of the Prince de Joinville appeared to be guarantees 
of stability in France and support by Europe. In vain were the 
princes placed at the head of the army and the navy; in vain was 
grandchild after grandchild born, to consolidate the dynasty—an 
achievement which seems impossible in France—the throne of the 
house of Orleans was no more solidly founded than before, no less 
exposed to fall at the slightest shake. The Queen knew this, and it 
lent additional sadness to her abiding grief. She sustained another 
severe blow in 1847 by the death of the king’s sister, Madame 
Adelaide: one of those practically wise women, like Madame Louise 
and Madame Elizabeth, who have frequently appeared in that long 
line as devoted protecting friends of their infatuated male relatives. 
Madame Adelaide had been a faithful and skilful counsellor to Louis- 
Philippe all through his life, and she died at a time when he could 
least spare her. The position of Madame Adelaide was a less difficult 
one than that of Marie-Amélie; she might accept her brother’s acts 
with a clearer conscience, undisturbed by the sense of personal base- 
ness and ingratitude. How either or both felt about the “Spanish 
marriages ” we do not know. It is impossible to believe that women 
of piety and honour could have willingly assisted in such a transaction. 
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It is probable that Madame Adelaide was set aside, and that Marie- 
Amélie was persuaded to one of those compromises with which she 
was only too familiar. Marie-Amélie’s letter on the subject to Queen 
Victoria, lately published among the correspondence of Baron Stock- 
mar, is a sample of the kind of thing she was frequently driven to by 
the exigencies of her position as the wife of “ the most honest of men.” 
She is sure the Queen of England will share their sentiments on the 
marriage of their dear Montpensier, and she is glad to learn that 
the peaches arrived safely and in good order. If Madame de Genlis 
had had the education of Marie-Amélie, as she had that of Louis- 
Philippe, the queen would have known how se tirer d’affaire with a 
more airy grace and a better assumption of satisfaction. Madame 
de Genlis erred on the side of zeal in lying—as for instance, when 
she assigned three contradictory origins to Pamela, and invented an 
impossible legal procedure to support the most improbable of the 
three ;—and her illustrious pupil occasionally made a similar mistake. 
When Louis-Philippe was superfluously 7wsé, he was ill-assisted by 
his wife—in this memorable instance especially. The very persistence 
with which she dwells upon his virtues, his goodness as a husband, 
father and master, is a revelation of her secret uneasiness of conscience. 

In 1844 the last Dauphin of France had closed, under the modest 
title of Count de Marnes, the least impressive of princely lives. 
Marie-Thérése, widowed and childless, lived in deep seclusion with 
her young niece, Mademoiselle, whose brother, l'enfant du miracle, 
was travelling through Europe, and whose mother, the Duchesse de 
Berri, had resided in Italy after the foolish and futile affair of La 
Vendée, and the declaration of her secret marriage. The daughter of 
Marie-Antoinette and her cousin were never to meet again in this 
world, but Marie-Thérese was to live long enough to see the end. of 
the game in which the first stakes had been so tremendous. In the 
case of her niece, the young Marie-Louise, history was to repeat itself 
at all the distance which divides the last Bourbon princess of France 
from the first ; which divides the daughter of the murdered Duc de 
Berri, the wife of the murdered Duke of Parma, from the daughter of 
the murdered Henri Quatre, the wife of the murdered Charles the 
First.* 

Just before the Revolution of February, 1848, which took the king 
and his first minister by surprise, but neither the queen nor the 
country, we find distinct traces of Marie-Amélie’s intervention. She 
tried to induce Louis-Philippe to change his cabinet, in accordance 
with the wish of the people, but in vain. She urged him timidly ; his 


* The daughter of Marie-Louise is the wife of Don Carlos, who is now 
figating for his ancestral throne of Spain. Once more an historical repe- 
tition and a family tradition; for the Duke de Montpensier, Louis-Philippe’s 
son, is opposing the Legitimate cause. 
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brave sister, the counsellor who would have urged him boldly, was 
gone. The queen had taken alarm when the prophetic word, “ La 
France s‘ennuie,” was spoken, as well she might, knowing as she 
knew, what means France had more than once taken pour se désen- 
nuyer. It was the old story, beginning to be told in the old way. 
To the seditious agitation of the banquets, and other revolutionary 
proceedings, were added open insults to the royal family, and the usual 
hideous efforts to degrade them in the eyes of the ignorant multitude. 
The queen shuddered at the malignity which the Praslin murder pro- 
voked—(there are Frenchmen and women at this day who believe 
that the Duc de Praslin was saved, and another man poisoned in the 
prison by favour of the King of the French,)—she felt that the ground 
was sinking under their feet. When she was told that the streets 
were resounding with the ery of Vive la réforme! the watchword of 
the Opposition, she said, “Things are going ill, and I expect the 
worst.” Ina few days the worst came; and the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary added its ghastly scenes to the long tragedy of French history. 
That event has never been sufficiently investigated ; it lies between 
the “glorious days” of July, 1830, and the infamy of Paris on the 
4th of September, 1870; it is obscured by the red glare of the Com- 
mune and the smoke of the burning of Paris; it was not picturesque 
in its horror, as the treason which went before, and the devilment 
which came after it are picturesque ; but there never were worse deeds 
done in this wicked world than were wrought during the three days in 
which the National Guard of Paris destroyed the monarchy which that 
same National Guard of Paris had established eighteen years before. 
The proclamation of the republic at the Hotel de Ville was the 
natural result of the insurrection, and once more the Tuileries was the 
scene of terror and confusion. but Louis-Philippe could not keep 
aloof from the theatre of action this time; his réle as Saviour of Society 
was about to be taken by another, whose benefactor, however, he 
had not been, and to him was to be meted out the portion which he 
had measured to Charles the Tenth. According to the account given 
by Admiral Hernoux, the wildest confusion reigned at the Tuileries. 
Once more the royal cabinet was invaded by an uninvited crowd, as in 
the early days of Palais Royal popularity. “ Abdicate! abdicate! You 
have not an instant to lose!” cried the improvised councillors; and 
they were indignant that Louis-Philippe did not sign the document 
they pressed upon him quickly enough. This was the third abdication 
which had been signed in France since Napoleon set his signature to 
the famous parchment on the historic little table at Fontainebleau ; 
the first that of the Dauphin in favour of his nephew ; the second that 
of Charles the Tenth in favour of his grandson; but the third was 
unconditional. ‘ At last we have it,” cried an unknown person, who 
stood behind the king, when his reluctant hand had traced the words. 
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“ Who are you, sir?” asked the queen, who was in the room, seated in 
a dignified attitude. “Madame, I am a provincial magistrate.” 
“You have it, and you will repent it,” said Marie-Amélie ; and a by- 
stander records that her tone and her look were worthy of the grand- 
daughter of Maria-Theresa. 

Marie-Amélie was quite resigned; she only stipulated that she 
should not be parted from her husband. They went arm in arm down 
the steps of the Clock Pavilion, and crossed the garden, thinking to 
find their carriages at the bridge. But the insurgent mob had been 
enjoying the pastime of burning them on the Place du Carrousel, where 
a little later they burned the throne of the once popular monarch, 
after they had drunk his wine. The Duc de Nemours sent two hackney 
coaches to the spot, and the unfortunate pair, with their few companions, 
drove to Saint-Cloud, where the next Saviour of Society was in his turn 
to bid an unconscious adieu to his power twenty-two years later. The 
royal family had no money; and General Dumas had to go to Ver- 
sailles to get them some, also to hire two travelling carriages, in which 
they immediately started for Dreux. On the 25th June, Louis-Philippe 
learned the particulars of the violent scene in the Chamber of Deputies, ° 
which had succeeded his departure, and the definitive proclama- 
tion of the Republic. Nothing remained for the proscribed king but 
to secure his safety as soon as possible by flight. Marie-Amélie’s last 
act was to visit the beloved dead, in the vault of the chapel. As she 
lingered by the tomb of her Chartres, she said, with a deep sigh, 
“His death has been our ruin. I felt, when he was taken from us, 
that it was the misfortune of France, as well as our own.” The fugi- 
tives took the road to Honfleur, without any of the observances which, 
until the last, had attended Charles the Tenth. At Grace, the queen 
consented to let the king embark alone, and remained, with her maid, 
Mdlle. Miiser, three long dreadful days without news of him or 
her children. What days of agony they must have been to the wile, 
mother, queen! No link was now wanting in the chain which 
bound her fate to the traditions of her family. The crown that had 
fallen from her head had ever sat uneasily upon it ; she did not grieve 
for it, except as a woman always grieves over the thwarted ambitions, 
the ruined hopes, of those she loves, even when her tastes and her con- 
Science are not in accord with them. She knew that her husband was 
mortally stricken in this unblessed strife. How thickly the ghosts 
must have mustered while she sat listening and waiting for some one 
to tell her what had become of her lost son’s widow and little children ; 
what the princes, away in Africa, would do; whether the contrecoup 
of the revolution would spread to them; whether the king had got 
safely off. “I never felt more strongly than now,” she said, “the 
suffering which the July days in 1830 cost me. I have been re- 
tracing what I endured in those days, and asking myself if in truth 
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I am more unhappy now than I was then.” There is the cry of a 
sore conscience, and of a heart yearning towards the relief which was 
hidden in her great fall, in those words. Suddenly some one came 
into her room. It was the king, who had found it impossible to 
embark, and had returned to her. They looked at each other in black 
dismay. What a contrast to that interview at Naples in which 
Louis-Philippe told her, having come into her room as suddenly, of 
the Restoration! But rescue was coming to them from an unexpected 
quarter. The captain of an English steampacket, and a British 
consul who had been informed by a faithful servant of the king’s 
presence, offered to secure the safety of the royal couple. The story 
of the king’s voyage has a well-known comic side, but no one has 
ever laughed at Marie-Amélie. 

With her arrival in England, and her installation at Claremont 
as Comtesse de Neuilly, the Queen of the French passes out of the 
changing page of history. Louis-Philippe never “conspired,” as it is 
called, when a dismissed sovereign of France tries to regain his former 
position, and he said the truest thing that has ever been said about that 
country, which has given us such striking historical repetitions since 
his time. “You may be right, my dear sir,” he replied to a gentle- 
man who was urging the chances of his grandson, “the Comte de 
Paris is possible, as the Comte de Chambord and the Bonapartes are 
possible; in France everything is possible, but nothing can last, be- 
cause respect has ceased to exist.” His faithful wife closed his eyes, 
content that he had died a Christian death. It was much to be 
thankful for, considering his education by Philippe Egalité, and by a 
woman who praised a certain abbé, in the presence of her pupils, be- 
cause “he ridiculed revealed religion with so much good taste and 
moderation.” 

The long years of Marie-Amélie’s widowhood were tranquil and 
honoured. A common fate removed the barriers between the parted 
relatives to some extent. When the daughter of Marie-Antoinette 
died, the Countess de Neuilly wrote letters of condolence to Henri de 
Bourbon, on the death of the Countess de Marnes. The Second 
Empire was flourishing then; it was flourishing also when Marie- 
Amélie died, and people thought about the last Dauphiness of France, 
or about the Queen of the French, no more than they dreamt of Sedan, 
Wilhelmshéhe, and Chiselhurst. 
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A SKETCH. 





“ Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying—TI shall die easy; don’t be 
frightened—be firm and thank God it has come.” The tongue which 
gave utterance to these words, as its whispered articulation fell upon 
the ear of the solitary watcher, ceased to move; and the hand which 
had traced so many lines, familiar in their poetic beauty to us all, laid 
aside its pen for ever. 

So, quietly, and without a sign of rebellion, passed away from a life 
which at the last had become almost insufferable, a youthful poet of 
whose genius the world had not as yet become aware. 

The son of humble but respectable parents, John Keats came into 
possession of none of those advantages which combine to make a 
scholarly poet ; nor can it be said that the influence of refined culture 
can be traced in the productions of his pen. He never attained to the 
spotless immaculacy of polished verse. He could always introduce us 


“To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy 

Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves, 

Echoing grottoes, full of tumbling waves 

And moonlight ; ay, to all the mazy world 

Of silvery enchantment ;” 
and his poems are characterised by a singular fertility of imagination, 
a striking Vigour of style, a remarkable power of diction, a richness 
and warmth of expression, and even, at times, a finish which held out 
a promise of future excellence, never, alas! to be fulfilled. 

It is curious to contrast the rich luxuriant warmth of Keats with 
the cold glitter of his contemporary Shelley. There is always in 
Keats’s ideal an abundant mixture of the sensual ; in Shelley the ideal 
is of the spirit, spiritual. The passion even of Shelley, though in- 
tense, was pure, without a tinge of the flesh; that of Keats was hot, 
full-blooded, and to a certain degree gross. 

On the 29th day of October 1795, two months earlier than the 
natural expectation of his mother led her to prepare for him, the 
future poet made his advent into the world. 

He gave early signs of an affectionate and yet resolute nature, for 
we find him, when only in his fifth year, possessing himself of an old 
sword and keeping vigilant watch for several hours on the outside of his 
mother’s sick-room door, guarding her against invasion, prompted to 
the act by the doctor's instructions that she was not to be disturbed. 

A few years later we find him ‘ zhting sturdily with every boy 
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in Mr. Clarke’s school at Enfield. Daring, spirited, ever ready to 
quarrel, he seemed to possess the material for a soldier rather than a 
man of letters. We can see him, his lustrous eyes aglow with passion 
and his intelligent face vivid with hate, as he resolutely attacks an 
usher who has dared to box his brother’s ears; we can see him also, 
his bright eyes dimmed, his beautiful features clouded and sorrowful, 
as, on the occasion of his mother’s death, he conceals himself in a 
passion of grief beneath his master’s desk, rejecting all forms of 
comfort or consolation. 

It would appear that for some length of time he seemed to make 
little or no progress in his studies, till on a sudden, as every one had 
relinquished the thought of his ever becoming celebrated for academical 
distinctions, his intellect sprang into life and activity, and, at a sacri- 
fice of his play-time and half-holidays, he succeeded in carrying off 
all the first prizes in literature. 

In his fifteenth year John Keats was apprenticed by his guardian 
to a surgeon residing at Edmonton, but we do not gather that his 
own wishes in the matter were ever consulted. While at Edmonton 
he did not disconnect himself from the family of his late preceptor, 
and found in his son Charles Cowden Clarke, who afterwards gained 
for himself distinction in the field of literature, a sympathising friend. 

The first book which aroused in any appreciable way the latent 
spirit of poesy in the youthful student was Spenser’s ‘ Faérie Queene.’ 
he splendour of this grand old poem captivated his sympathetic 
soul; and the spirit of the dead poet preserved in its pages stirred into 
life the dormant faculties of Keats’s intellect. Chapman’s renowned 
translation of Homer seems in a scarcely less degree to haye possessed 
for him a profound fascination; later on he became enamoured of 
Shakespeare, and sat at the feet of the peerless dramatist with es 
great reverence as did Paul at Gamaliel’s. An edition of Shakespeare 
with manuscript notes by Keats contains the following remarks on 
a passage in ‘Troilus and Cressida’: “ Shakespeare’s genius was an 
innate universality ; wherefore he laid the achievements of human 
intellect prostrate beneath his indolent and kingly gaze; he could do 
easily men’s utmost—his plan of tasks to come was not of this world. 
If what he proposed to do hereafter would not, in the idea, answer 
the aim, how tremendous must have been his conception of ultimates !” 

When the apprenticeship of Keats bad come to its natural termina- 
tion he set his face towards the metropolis, and moving thither with 
some show of resolution to pursue the studies incident to his profes- 
sion, he took up his abode in the Poultry, and diligently attended the 
hospital lectures, which could alone enable him to enter upon the 
practical part of his profession. 

It was at this period that he first became acquainted with persons 
who had specially devoted their lives to the perilous fascination of 
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literature or art. Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Godwin, and Haydon 
—among the foremost men of their time—with other personages who 
were less illustrious, formed the enviable circle of his intimate 
acquaintances. 

It must have been at this period also, and’ probably during a visit 
paid to Leigh Hunt, then residing at Hampstead, that Coleridge 
uttered the singular remark which was called to mind under such 
painful circumstances a few years later. It would seem that Keats 
and Leigh Hunt were taking an evening walk in one of the lanes 
near Highgate, remarkable at that time for their picturesque beauty. 
During their walk they encountered a man who in his generation was 
considered a literary giant—Coleridge. The two friends could scarcely 
have imagined that they stood face to face with a prophet. After 
shaking hands with Keats, Coleridge turned to Leigh Hunt and 
whispered: “There is death in that hand.” How soon the strange 
yet familiar visitor, of whose presence the author of ‘Ye Ancient 
Mariner’ seemed to have been aware, fulfilled his silent mission, we 
all remember only too well. 

We do not gather at what period Keats commenced to entertain a 
dislike to his calling, but we are told that “the uncongenial profession 
to which Keats had attached himself now became every day more re- 
pulsive ”; and it is certain that, soon after he had embarked upon the 
practical part of his profession, his over-sensitive nature became so 
much impressed by the thought of the probable consequences of an 
unskilful operation, that he gathered sufficient determination to abandon 
his profession, and yield himself up to the uncertain allurements of 
the literary art. Thus we find him, as he crossed the threshold of 
manhood, with no fixed means of support, and only kept in spirit 
from day to day by that bright-eyed hope which he so pathetically 
petitioned in the stanzas commencing : 

“When by my solitary hearth I sit 
And hateful thoughts enwrap my soul in gloom; 
When no fair dreams before my mind’s eye flit, 
And the bare heath of life presents no bloom; 
Sweet hope! ethereal balm upon me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head.” 

Yielding to the advice of Mr. Haydon, Keats quitted London and 
sojourned in the country, where he commenced to devote his time and 
talent to the production of those luxuriant poems which still illumine 
the brilliant pages of English literature. 

From this period date that long series of letters which fill so many 
pages of his memoirs. The first place he visited was Carisbrooke (1817), 
dating from which place he says: “I find I cannot exist without 
poetry — without eternal poetry. ... I began with a little, but 
habit has made me a leviathan. I had become all in a tremble from 
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not having written anything of late. The sonnet overleaf did me 
good ; I slept the better last night for it. This morning I am nearly 
as bad again.” 

The last sentences, to those who imagine Keats not to have been a 
poet, will be a sufficient proof that he did not write from acquired 
habit, but from inspiration. It amounts almost to a labour in literary 
child-birth. We wish the myriad would-be poets of the present 
money-seeking age would read these sentences and digest them. It 
would be better for them, better for editors, better for publishers, 
better for the public, if they waited till they were “all in a tremble” 
to be delivered. 

A passage in a letter dated from Margate in the same year reveals 
how distrustful Keats was of his own powers. “I have been in such 
a state of mind,” he says, ‘as to read over my lines and to hate them. 
Iam one that ‘gathereth samphire—dreadful trade!’ The cliff of 
poetry towers above me; yet when my brother reads some of Pope's 
Homer or Plutarch’s Lives, they seem like music to mine!” And 
again: “ There is no greater sin, after the seven deadly, than to flatter 
oneself into the idea of being a great poet.” 

In the same letter we come upon the discovery that he is not 
divorced from the commonest of all cares, money troubles, which he 
finds do not stimulate, like envy and detraction, but rather resemble 
“a nettle-leaf or two in your bed.” 

He maintains, however, his intercourse with nature undisturbed, 
and gains from’ her every-day aspect a loftier enjoyment than mere 
wealth can supply. He writes: “In truth the great elements we 
know of are no mean comforters. The open sky sits upon our senses 
like a sapphire crown; the air is our robe of state, the earth is our 
throne, and the sea a mighty minstrel playing before it—able, like 
Daniel’s harp, to make such an one as you forget almost the tempest 
cares of life.” 

Emerson, more than twenty years later, writes in the same strain : 
“T see the spectacle of morning from the hill-top over against my 
house, from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions that an angel might 
share. ... I seem to partake its rapid transformations; the active 
enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate and conspire with the 
morning wind. How does nature deify us with a few and cheap 
elements! Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria, the sunset and moon- 
rise my Paphos and unimaginable realms of faerie ; broad noon shall 
be my England of the senses and the understanding ; ; the night shall 
be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams.” 

The superiority of such fine spirits as these to the simple worldly 
cares by which so many of us are held in bondage, ought to excite in 
our minds a spirit of honourable emulation. 
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At this period Keats moved from one part of England to another 
with the restlessness of “a lost soul on the Stygian banks, staying for 
waftage,” and in the winter of 1817-18 settled down for a time at 
Hampstead, where, amongst his numerous friends, he seems to have 
passed the happiest period of his life. 

In the spring (1818) he journeyed into Devonshire, but was cursed 
with the worst infliction of an English climate, and soon returned to 
Hampstead. Writing from Teignmouth, he says: “This Devonshire 
is like Lydia Languish, very entertaining while it smiles, but cursedly 
subject to sympathetic moisture. . . . The flowers here wait as natu- 
rally for the rain twice a day as the muscles do for the tides... . I 
think with me Devonshire stands a very poor chance. I shall damn 
it up hill and down dale if it keep up to the average of six fine days 
in three weeks.” 

The summer of the same year was occupied in a pedestrian tour, 
accompanied by his friend Brown, through the Lakes and Highlands. 
They journeyed on foot from Lancaster, and upon reaching that point 
of road near Bowness where, on a sudden, the lake of Windermere 
bursts on the view, the poet is said to have stopped as if stupefied by 
the beauty of the scene. It is scarcely to be supposed that Keats 
would miss the opportunity of calling upon Wordsworth while in the 
neighbourhood of his residence; but he was much disappointed to 
find that Wordsworth was absent. It would seem that, a short time 
previously, Keats had seen a good deal of the Christian poet, and 
that, being together one day at the house of a mutual friend, Keats 
had recited to him the Hymn to Pan out of ‘ Endymion.’ The 
grave Lake poet permitted the poem to filter through his cultivated 
mind; but the ode savoured too much of the untempered sensuality 
of the pre-Christian era to excite any sympathy in the elder poet, 
and, remarking rather contemptuously that “it was a pretty piece of 
Paganism,” let fall a morsel of disturbing criticism, which gave more 
pain to the sensitive nature of Keats than all the abuse heaped upon 
him by the ‘ Quarterly’ and ‘ Blackwood.’ 

At Carlisle he was greatly amused at witnessing the violent exer- 
tions of a country dancing school. “They kickit and jumpit with 
mettle extraordinary, and whiskit and friskit, and toed it and go’d it, 
and twirled it, and stamped it, and sweated it, tattooing the floor like 
mad, There was as fine a row of boys and girls as you ever saw; 
some beautiful faces and one exquisite mouth. I never felt so near 
the glory of patriotism—the glory of making, by any means, a 
country happier. That is what I like better than scenery.” 

He visited, at Kirk Alloway, the cottage in which Burns was born, 
and drank toddy to his memory with a man who had known him— 
“a mahogany-faced old jackass who knew Burns; he ought to have 
been kicked for having spoken to him.” 
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At Inverary he writes the following curious statement of his feel- 
ings towards women. He says: “I am certain I have not a right 
feeling towards women; at this moment I am striving to be just to 
them, but I cannot. Is it because they fall so far beneath my boyish 
imagination? When I was a schoolboy I thought a fair woman a 
pure goddess; my mind was a soft nest in which some one of them 
slept, though she knew it not. I have no right to expect more than 
their reality. I thought them ethereal—above men; I find them 
perhaps equal—great by comparison is very small... Is it not 
extraordinary? When among men, I have no evil thoughts, no 
malice, no spleen; I feel free to speak or to be silent; I can listen, 
and from every one I can learn. My hands are in my pockets; I am 
free from all suspicion and comfortable. When I am among women 
I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak or be silent; I 
am full of suspicions, and therefore listen to nothing ; I am in a hurry 
to be gone.” 

At Icolmkill he met with a curious old schoolmaster—“an ignorant 
little man, but reckoned very clever ... He stops at one glass of 
whisky unless you press another, and at a second unless you press a 
third.” Arriving at Inverness, he was seized with inflammation of 
the throat, and relinquished, under pressure of his friend’s advice, his 
project of prolonging his tour and returning by way of Edinburgh, 
and proceeded at once to London. 

Tt was at this period that the base attacks in the ‘ Quarterly’ and 
‘Blackwood’ were levelled against him. Two years later, when the 
poet had gone to his long rest, an article appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
from the pen of Jeffrey, the then editor, which did justice to the 
poet's genius. Byron was enraged at this acknowledgment of power 
possessed by any other man than himself, and wrote to the editor of 
the ‘Quarterly :’ “No more Keats, I entreat; flay him alive. If 
some of you don’t, 1 must skin him myself. There is no bearing the 
drivelling idiotism of the manikin.” Ten years later, however, Byron 
seemed to have arrived at a juster estimate of the poet’s powers, and 
pays the following tribute to the genius of Keats: “His genius, 
malgré all the fantastic fopperies of his style, was undoubtedly of 
great promise. His fragment of ‘ Hyperion’ seems actually inspired 
by the Titans, and is as sublime as Aischylus. He is a loss to our 
literature.” 

The opinion held by many literary men—that the premature death 
of Keats was in a great measure caused by adverse criticism—was 
shared by Byron, who, in the concluding lines of one of the stanzas 
in ‘Don Juan,’ apropos of the subject, writes : 


“Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff’ out by an article.” 
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And again: “I would not he the person who wrote that homicidal 
article for all the honour and glory in the world, though I by no 
means approve of that kind of scribbling which it treats upon... . 
However, he who would die of a review would have died of something 
else equally trivial.” 

Shelley, in the following stanza, has impaled the unfortunate writer 
of the review in the ‘ Quarterly ’: 


“Live then, whose infamy is not thy fame! 
Live! Fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name. 
But be thyself and know thyself to be; 
And ever in thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow. 
Remorse and self-contempt shall cling to thee ; 
Hot shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 
And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt—as now.” 


A new trial awaited Keats on his return to the south of England, 
for news reached him that his brother, then at Teignmouth, was 
alarmingly indisposed, whom he immediately joined. If on his first 
visit to Devonshire the poet was unfavourably impressed by the weather 
of the county, his second was no less marked by the impression it 
gave him of its people ; for he writes: “ ‘The native men are the poorest 
creatures in England. When I think of Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘ Van- 
guard of Liberty! ye men of Kent!’ the degenerated race about me 
are pulvis ipecac. simplee—a strong dose. Were I a corsair I'd 
make a descent on the south coast of Devon, if I did not run the 
chance of having cowardice imputed to me. As for the men, they’d 
run away into the Methodist meeting-houses, and the women would 
be glad of it. Had England been a large Devonshire, we should not 
have won the battle of Waterloo.” 

From Devonshire the poet returned, like a wandering spirit, to 
Hampstead, and resided for some time with his friend Mr. Brown. 

We now approach the most important period of his emotional life. 
At the house of a friend with whom he was very intimate he was one 
day introduced to a lady who never ceased to exert the most pro- 
found influence upon his heart and mind from that period to the 
moment of his death. This was the one great passion of his life. 
By his own confession he was unable to live without “eternal 
poetry,” and behold a greater than Poesy here. He possessed for his 
brothers a love which surpassed “the love of woman,” and behold 
a greater than his brethren is here. His affection for this lady 
developed into a passion at once intense, absorbing, overwhelming ; 
and when an invalid in Naples he writes : 

“The persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill me. I 
should have had her when I was-in health, aid I should have re- 
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mained well. Ican bear to die—I cannot bear to leave her... . 
Everything I have in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through 
me like a spear. The silk lining she put in my travelling cap scalds 
my head. My imagination is horribly vivid about her—I see her—I 
hear her. There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest to divert 
me from her for a moment.” 

The poet has thus described the magnetic being who absorbed 
everything in her own individuality, and gained an imperial 
dominion over his soul: “She is not a Cleopatra, but is, at least, 
a Charmian; she has a rich Eastern look; she has fine eyes and 
fine manners. When she comes into the room she makes the same 
impression as the beauty of a leopardess. She is too fine and too 
conscious of herself to repulse any man who may address her; from 
habit she thinks that nothing particular. I always find myself more 
at ease with such a woman; the picture before me always gives me a 
life and animation which I cannot possibly feel with anything inferior. 
I am, at such times, too much occupied in admiring to be awkward or 
in a tremble; I forget myself entirely, because I live in her. She 
kept me awake one night as a tune of Mozart’s might do. I speak of 
the thing as a pastime and an amusement, than which I can feel none 
deeper than a conversation with an imperial woman, the very ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’ of whose lips is to me a banquet.” 

A few days later he writes: “I never was in love, yet the voice 
and shape of a woman has haunted me these two days—at such a 
time when the relief of poetry seems a much less crime. This morn- 
ing poetry has conquered. I have relapsed into these abstractions 
which are my very life. I feel escaped from a new, strange, and 
threatening sorrow, and am thankful for it. There is an awful 
warmth about my heart, like a load of immortality.” 

No thought of a union with this fascinating being seems as yet 
to have occurred to him. In the same letter in which he describes 
the lady, he writes: “ Notwithstanding your happiness and your re- 
commendations, I hope I shall never marry ; though the most beautiful 
creature were waiting for me at the end of a journey or a walk ; though 
the carpet were of silk and the curtains of the morning clouds, the 
chairs and sofas stuffed with cygnet’s down, the food manna, the wine 
beyond claret, the window opening on Windermere, I should not feel, or 
rather my happiness should not be so fine. My solitude is sublime— 
for, instead of what I have described, there is a sublimity to welcome me 
home ; the roaring of the wind is my wife; and the stars through my _ 
window-panes are my children; the mighty abstract idea of beauty in 
all things I have, stifles the more divided and minute domestic happi- 
ness. An amiable wife and sweet children I contemplate as part of 
that beauty, but I must have a thousand of those beautiful particles to 
fill up my heart. I feel more and more every day that I do not live 
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in this world alone, but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone 
than shapes of epic greatness are stationed round me: ‘ Then Tragedy, 
with sceptered pall, comes sweeping by ;’ according to my state of mind 
I am with Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with Theocritus in 
the vales of Sicily. These things, combined with the opinion I have 
formed of the generality of women, who appear to me as children, to 
whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than my time, form a barrier 
against matrimony which I rejoice in.” A few months later he would 
have yielded up his hope of eternal life to have been permitted to 
marry the lady whom he has so poetically described. 

It was but a short time after this that the pressure of his embar- 
rassments began to be felt with a gloomy force, and, added to his mis- 
fortunes, the advent of signs of a delicate constitution began to cast a 
gloom over the poet’s life, which deepened in intensity till “ God’s 
hand beckoned him unawares,” and he emerged into the brightness of 
a never-ending day. 

We are all conscious of the high distinction with which we invest 
a coveted object lying beyond our reach. We are equally conscious 
that the familiarity implied by the act of possession divests the object 
of most of its charm. The great passion which Keats had conceived 
for the object of his love became strengthened by the knowledge that 
concurrent circumstances placed the prize beyond the compass of his . 
reach. It is scarcely a matter of regret that the haloed prize was 
never grasped—that the coveted object ever remained unattainable, 
its lustre undimmed by the touch of possession, its brightness un- 
clouded by the breath of contact, and its ideal beauty unsullied by 
the revelations of a near approach. 

After a short visit to Winchester, and a brief trial of his fortunes’ 
in writing for periodicals, during which time he resided at West- 
minster, he returned to the place where he could at least be stimu- 
lated by the view of the house where she resided whose name, as Lord 
Houghton tells us, 

“ Was ever on his lip 
But never on his tongue,” 


One night in the autumn of the same year, about eleyen o'clock, he 
returned to Hampstead in a state of intense excitement, and merely re- 
marking that he had received a chill consequent upon riding outside the 
stage coach, he added, “ I don’t feel it now.” He was soon persuaded, 
however, to go to his bed, but before he could lay his head upon the 
pillow he coughed slightly and said, “That is blood from my mouth; 
bring me the candle ; let me see this blood.” It is said that he looked 
steadfastly at the stain, and assuming an expression of sudden calm- 
ness and resignation so striking that he who saw it assures us that it 
will never cease to live in his memory, said, “I know the colour of 
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that blood—it is arterial blood—I cannot be deceived in that colour 
That drop is my death warrant ; I must die.” 

By the ensuing spring, however, a marked improvement was 
noticed in his health, amounting almost to an actual recovery, and 
the doctor even recommended another walking tour in Scotland, 
which, however, the poet never undertook. 

As the winter approached he seems to have had a relapse, and it 
was not only deemed advisable that he should winter abroad, but 
thought absolutely necessary. 

It was in the year 1807 that Keats made the acquaintance of a 
young and rising artist named Severn. This generous-hearted friend 
had no sooner heard that Keats had come to the decision of going 
abroad than he volunteered to accompany him, nor could any pressure 
of persuasion induce him to forego his offer. 

So in the autumn of 1820 the poet and the artist set out on their 
voyage to Naples, the one destined to keep many a weary vigil at the 
bedside of his dying friend, the other never to return. 

From Naples, bitterly indignant at the tyranny of the Neapolitan 
government, he proceeded to Rome, where he placed himself under 
the care of the eminent physician Dr. (afterwards Sir James) Clark. 

At Rome the distinct shadow of the valley of death began to be felt. 
The closing scene of the poet’s life is amongst the most melancholy 
ever recorded in biographical history, and nothing can be more touch- 
ing than the simple, unaffected story told by Severn, who tended his 
afflicted friend with all the devotion and constancy of a woman. A 
prisoner in a cheerless lodging in Rome, known to no one except his 
devoted friend Severn and his solicitous physician and his lady, the 
malady from which he suffered rapidly overcoming his mental and 
physical strength, the poor sufferer seems to have reached the lowest 
depths of human misery and distress. In a strange land, with the 
uncertainty of life and the certainty of death ever before him, dread- 
ing equally to recover or to pass away, the victim of intense physical 
suffering and a much more acute mental agony, the youthful poet 
presents a melancholy illustration of the excessive torture which the 
human frame and intellect are permitted to endure without the relief 
of actual extinttion. 

Towards the end, however, he seemed to pass from the zone of in- 
tense suffering and reached a table-land of quiet and repose. On 
the 14th of February Severn writes: “ Little or no change has taken 
place except this beautiful one, that his mind is growing to great 
quietness and peace. I find this change has to do with the increasing 
weakness of his body, but to me it seems like a delightful sleep: I 
have been beating about in the tempest of his mindsolong. To-night 
he has talked very much, but so easily ; he fell at last into a pleasant 
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sleep. Heseems to have happy dreams. Among the many things he 
has requested of me to-night, this is the principal—that on his grave- 
stone shall be this inscription : 


‘‘¢ HERE LIES ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT IN WATER.’ ” 


On the 23rd of February, about eleven o'clock, ho passed away so 
peacefully that he who watched by his bedside thought he had fallen 
asleep. 

Thus the record of a brief and uneventful career comes to a close, 
and many men who were unable to perceive any evidence of genius 
in his poems, became, when the poet had passed beyond the influence 
of worldly appreciation, his greatest eulogists. 

Much has been said about the gross and unjust attack made 
upon Keats by the reviews already alluded to, and it is even sup- 
posed by some that this venomous attempt to destroy in its first 
essay at development the genius of the young poet so preyed upon 
his mind as to be the prominent cause of his premature death. 
We confess we think otherwise. After a careful perusal of his life 
and letters, it seems to us that he took little notice of the baseness 
and injustice of this attack, and every one must have known that, 
whatever ability for criticism the writer of the article in question 
possessed, he must have utterly resigned it upon this particular 
occasion. 

The'select circle of friends amongst whom the poet moved during 
his life missed the cheerful stimulant of his society: and those who 
pride themselves upon the completion of a poetic literature in the 
English language which shall surpass that of any other nation, must 
regret that one who held out no mean promise of fulfilling his part in 
so exalted a mission should have fallen so early a prey to honourable 
passion and deadly disease. Gifted in person as well as in mind, and 
possessing singular beauty and brightness of feature, with a face which 
is described as having an “ expression as if he had been gazing upon 
some glorious sight,” his companionship was rendered attractive in 
more than one particular. Bright, genial, and fascinating in manner, 
he charmed all who came within the influence of his society, and, 
though characteristically gentle, he was at times, at the mention of 
oppression or wrong, aroused into uncontrollable indignation; as 
when, upon hearing some calumny against his friend Severn, he 
abruptly left the room, declaring ‘he should be ashamed to sit with 
men who could utter and believe such things.” The possessor of a 
deeply affectionate nature, he became the victim of a pure and noble, 
though fatally intense passion, which, more than the virulence of 
unprincipled reviewers, hastened the final consummation. 

Warm-hearted and generous, but without the means to put in 
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exercise these noble qualities, he never attained to the paradise which 
Shelley conceived when he wrote the lines, 


“For when the power of doing good is equal to the will 
The soul desires no other heaven.” 


The smiles of good fortune at no period of his life ever dwelt upon 
him ; and though never entirely free from the pressure of adversity, 
the only written words of his bearing upon the subject which we can 
call to mind, are these: “Oh that something fortunate had ever 
occurred to my brother or myself!” 

Like all men of originality and genius, he had many enemies, but 
he possessed also many friends, amongst whom may be found the 
names of some of the most distinguished men of letters of the time. 
His life seems to have been one perpetual conflict, and it is almost a 
matter of relief that he has passed into that rest of which the quiet 
and beauty of the Protestant cemetery at Rome, in which his grave 
is to be found, is so emblematical. 

The pure azure of an Italian firmament bends over his last earthly 
resting-place ; the bright flowers of an Italian soil blossom, fade, and 
re-blossom upon his grave ; the perfumed breath of an Italian breeze 
lingers and sighs like a ministering spirit over his tomb: 


“ He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny, and hate, and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 
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lucked from the Burning.” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT . 


I am not dying ; Heaven has been merciful to me, and I shall live to 
be a blessing to him (or so he fondly tells me) whose curse I had 
so nearly proved. Yet, weak and prostrated as I am, I cannot rest 
until I have written down the details of my sad story; for whilst 
there is a chance of their recital deterring such as would tread the 
paths I wellnigh stumbled in, and that chance remains unheeded, I 
feel I have not made all the reparation which lies in my power. 

I must begin with the beginning of my life. My father was an 
officer in the Bengal army, but he and my mother dying within a few 
months of each other, left me early to the care of guardians, who ima- 
gined that by keeping me at a respectable boarding-school from the 
time I could talk plainly until the age of eighteen they amply fulfilled 
the trust they had undertaken. From my childhood I knew that 
when my eighteenth birthday arrived I should be sent out again to 
India, not for the mere object of marriage, but because there is a 
shrewd condition attached to the enjoyment of the fund provided by 
the Bengal army for its female orphans, by which, if they are to con- 
tinue to draw the allowance made for them, and which ceases upon 
marriage, they must take up a residence in the presidency upon 
attaining a marriageable age. 

I had no provision to look to except that derived from the fund, and 
my guardians had neither the wish nor the ability to maintain me; 
therefore at the time appointed I set sail for India, alone. 

Having no near friends to leave behind me, I had looked forward to 
this change in my condition as an era in the life which had been spent in 
school-room monotony ; but the reality did not fulfil my expectations. 

Arriving in Calcutta I found myself dependent on the hospitality of 
friends, to whose care I had been confided, if not for actual support, 
at least for that protection without which a young woman cannot mix 
in the world. 

I was proud in spirit, notwithstanding the humbleness of my posi- 
tion, and after a while the knowledge galled me, and I felt that I could 
bear it no longer. Acting upon this impulse, and the advice of my 
friends, I made the fatal mistake, which so many of my sex have made 
before me, of accepting the first eligible offer which I received, and 
which chanced to be from Laurence Edwards, the rising partner in a 
large mercantile firm, 
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I did not love him. Whatever my heart feels for him now, I must 
record that here. How could I have loved him, and yet have 
this story to relate of myself? He was a grave, business-like man, 
some twelve years older than I was, and whose disapprobation of my 
levity was the occasion more than once of our engagement being 
nearly broken off. However, matters were made smooth again between 
us. I liked him as well or better than most of the butterflies who 
were hovering about me; my acquaintances congratulated me on the 
excellence of my prospects, and I endorsed their opinions by becoming 
his wife. But very shortly after my marriage I had a dangerous ill- 
ness; so alarming a one indeed that the doctors recommended an 
immediate return home as the only means of restoring my health. 
My husband could not go with me; he had but lately returned from 
his tour of pleasure, and the other partner of the house was away, so 
he was compelled to let me depart by myself. He put me on board 
the homeward-bound steamer, was vigilant in providing all things 
necessary for my comfort during the passage, and full of cautions as 
to my behaviour on my arrival in England; but he did not express 
much grief at our separation. That he felt it I now know well, but he 
was @ man who could bow himself gracefully to the inevitable ; he 
feared to excite my alarm by appearing to think too much of my state 
of health, and I attributed his reticence to want of feeling. 

I returned to England then, as I left it, alone; and, for the first 
time, thrown on my own discretion as a guide. Legally I was no 
longer a child, to be looked after and directed by guardians; but in 
reality I was just as unfit to be my own mistress as when I left school. 
Having no family of my own, except the most distant connections, I 
first visited that of my husband, in Scotland; but I did not stay there 
long. His countrified and staunchly Presbyterian relatives scared me 
with their rigid ways and doctrines, as doubtless I horrified them by 
the laxity of my manners. Having been brought up entirely at 
school, and being very foolish and heedless, as became my youth, I 
had no idea of accommodating myself to the habits of those prim 
Scotch people, and cried myself ill before I had been a week under their 
roof, which set them so much against me that it was a mutual pleasure 
when the day for my departure was fixed. I had never lived out of 
London before, and every other place seemed strange to me ; there- 
fore my husband consented to my taking a house in the suburbs, where, 
with my small establishment of maidservants, I expected, for some 
time, to hear that he was on his way to rejoin me. But business 
interfered with his plans, and one thing after another combined to 
prevent his return, until we had been three years separated from each 
other; and although my own health was then perfectly restor&d, I was 
enjoying myself too much to have any wish to revisit Calcutta. 

More than that, I had begun to regret, guilty creature that I was, 
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that I had ever seen the place, or the man whom I called my husband ! 
I had never known much of him, as may be supposed ; during our brief 
married life he had been occupied for the greater portion of each day, 
and the little I did know was fast fading from my memory. The heart 
forgets quickly from eighteen to twenty-one, and particularly when 
absence is added to a feeling which had never culminated beyond gra- 
titude. And much happened during those three years to wipe the 
remembrance of him off my mind. I was exceedingly thoughtless and 
fond of gaiety, and my little house was soon crowded with visitors. 
I was pretty also—I need have no hesitation in transcribing the fact, 
since paper cannot reflect my blushes—and some amongst my new 
acquaintance were found bold enough to tell meso. Amongst these 
was a certain Alfred Knowles, a connection of my own, who had intro- 
duced himself to me on that account, claiming a distant cousinship, 
and taking advantage of that claim to establish an intimacy between 
us. He was a handsome young fellow, not many years older than 
myself, with lots of life and sparkle about him; and when at last he 
ventured to tell me that he loved me as he had never loved woman 
before, he made me believe he was very much in earnest; and, to my 
misery, I went still further, and believed not only that I returned his 
love, but was very much in earnest also. Perhaps some may wonder 
that I can write so quietly on such a theme; but I have an object in 
doing so. My purpose in telling this tale is to show the means by 
which I was rescued from the wrong I contemplated ; but I will not 
sully its pages by detailing how the sin was so nearly brought about. 
When it was that I first fancied I loved Alfred Knowles I cannot 
say; but the idea grew by little and little, until I was strongly im- 
bued with it, and when the crisis of my fate arrived I felt as though 
I were entangled in a web from which there was no possibility of 
escape. It was not many days after the completion of the third anni- 
versary of my arrival in England that he implored me to break 
through the shackles of a marriage which had been unhallowed by 
affection, and to link my lot with his, and I consented. Without 
taking time to weigh the consequences of the step I was about to take, . 
without having seriously ascertained whether my lover was really 
worth the loss of position, and name, and honour to me, I had pro- 
mised to give up everything for him; persuaded, almost against my 
better judgment, by the professed ardour of his attachment and the 
fervour of ‘his entreaties ! 

How well I remember the night upon which I had agreed to fly 
with him! how well recall each trivial incident of that miserable 
time! It was a warm evening in July; even at nine o'clock it was 
still light, and I thought the darkness would never fall to cover my 
disgrace. I sat in my drawing-room, striving to occupy myself and 
to make the hours pass as they did on ordinary occasions, but without 
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eflect ; my nerves were so painfully acute that the least sound made 
itself apparent, and distracted my attention. As the time advanced, 
I could hear the servants chattering to each other as they put up the 
shutters and bolted the doors, and shuddered as I thought how freely 
they would handle my name upon the coming morrow. Ten o'clock! 
How slowly the hours dragged themselves away! Would they never 
go to bed? As I anxiously awaited the moment when I should have 
the house to myself, and yet dared not hasten their movements by a 
word which might excite suspicion, all the events of my past life 
crowded into my mind; and whilst I could have counted the loud 
pulsations of my heart, it seemed as though I lingered there for no 
other purpose but to gaze upon the panoramic pictures which memory 
presented to me. With my elbow leaning on the table, and my eyes 
staring into vacancy, I must have looked more vanquished than 
triumphant; more like a defaulter who hears the approaching step of 
the officer of justice than a woman whose coveted happiness is just 
within her grasp! Why did the remembrance of my husband, of the 
man of whom I had thought so little, come to torment me in that 
hour of nervous expectation, and make me turn so hot each time I 
thought of him that there did not seem enough air in the room for 
me to breathe? I did not love him, neither did I fear him; but I 
knew him for a man of unblemished honour, and I could not contem- 
plate the blow I was about to inflict upon his name without acknow- 
ledging that he deserved something better at my hands, He had 
taken me, a dowerless orphan, for his wife; he had loaded me since 
with every benefit that money could procure; I could recall the 
affectionate gravity with which he would reproach my girlish levity ; 
the cheerful readiness with which he acceded to every innocent wish 
that I expressed. Why—why, in the name of God, did all this, 
which I had so long forgotten, come back to me now? What would 
he say ? What would he think ? How would he look when he heard 
the dreadful news that I had dishonoured him, and left my home 
with a stranger? I dared not consider; I covered my face tightly 
with my hands, and rocked myself backwards and forwards in my 
pain. 

And yet how could I disappoint Alfred, or give him up who 
loved me so? “Oh! why,’ I inwardly moaned, “why did my 
husband send me home to England, or why did he not come also to 
protect me from harm? I have lived alone, without a friend to warn 
me of my danger, and now it is too late—it is too late!” So in my 
extremity I sighed, and so I thought. 

The servants now appearing to ask if I required anything further 
at their hands, I dismissed them impatiently, and listened wearily for 
the moment when silence should reign over the little household, and 
its mistress be free to forsake it, ‘>on it arrived I went up to my 
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bedroom. There stood the boxes, addressed and corded, to acgount for 
the presence of which I had been compelled to fabricate the falsehood 
of my being about to pay a visit in the country the following day, 
trusting that when the servants found I was gone they would forward 
them to their destination. 

In the meanwhile, I had only a small travelling bag to carry in my 
hand, and the few articles which I required were soon placed in it. 
I stripped off the jewelry which I wore, and locked it in my jewel 
case, putting the key in a place of safety; I emptied the contents of 
my purse upon the dressing-table, for I had no intention of taking 
anything with me that I could possibly do without. Then I robed 
myself in my walking apparel, and I was ready—ready for what? 

Eleven o'clock, the hour for meeting, was close at hand, yet I 
lingered ; loth, I am glad to think, to break through the ties which 
bound me yet a little longer to the society of the good and the pure. 
But I had made up my mind; I had given my promise. What was 
there to detain me? I was leaving the room, when I caught sight of 
a print which adorned its walls—the representation of an infant, with 
clasped hands, kneeling upon its little bed. The sight stung me; the 
remembrance of my orphaned childhood, my neglected youth, my 
unloved maturity, rushed into my heart, and for a moment I wept 
bitterly. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, amidst my tears, “had I had a child of my 
own this had never been; or had I had a mother to teach me how to 
pray, Heaven might mercifully have guarded me this night against 
myself!” + 

But I felt that I had gone too far, and that the time for thinking 
thus had passed over my head. Drying my eyes, I quietly unfastened 
the bedroom door, and with a lighted candle in my hand crept 
stealthily down the staircase, fearful lest the servants should be 
attracted by the sound of my footsteps and fancy that I needed their 
assistance. 

But when I reached the hall I found the task before me, of obtaining 
a quiet egress, more difficult than I had anticipated. The ponderous 
bolts and bars and chains were rusty ; some I could scarcely move, and 
of others I did not understand the mechanism. ° As I was fingering 
them with trepidation, lest I should be overheard, the footstep of a man 
sounded upon the pavement outside, and fancying it must be that of 
the one I was about to join, I applied myself with fresh energy to the 
task, and had just accomplished it, when a thundering double knock 
upon the door itself, and close against my head, nearly threw me off 
my balance with alarm. 

Who could it be? Not Alfred surely—with a noise that reverberated 
through the little tenement! In my surprise and confusion I sud- 
denly threw open the unfastened_door, and saw before me the figure 
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of him whom I had imagined to be thousands of miles away—of my 
husband, Laurence Edwards ! 

The shock was so great and unexpected that I staggered backwards 
and leaned against the wall. The candle which I had brought down 
with me was still flaring in its candlestick upon the hall-table, and its 
feeble uncertain light threw a sickly glare upon my husband’s face, as 
doubtless it did upon my own. He, apparently as astonished as 
myself to have the hall-door opened to him at eleven o’clock at night 
by his wife clad in walking attire, regarded me for a few seconds in 
total silence. I was the first to recover myself. 

“Good heavens, Laurence!” I exclaimed, “ how you frightened me! 
I never dreamed of seeing you! Why did you not apprise me of 
your intended return ?” 

“Because I had a fancy for taking you by surprise,” he replied, 
gravely, “and I seem to have succeeded perfectly. Where were you 
going ?” 

“Going!” I faltered. “Going! Where should I be going at this 
time of night ?” 

“No, to be sure. You have just come in, of course. Well, get 
out of this draught, Marion, whilst I settle my business with the 
cabman.” 

He re-opened the door as he spoke, and I perceived that a cab with 
his portmanteau stood outside, and guessed that he must have been 
looking for the number of the house for some minutes before he 
startled me with his knock. 

I obeyed him, and walked mechanically into the sitting-room, where 
the servants, roused by this time, had appeared with lights. My head 
was so confused that I could hardly think, but above the knowledge 
that all my plans had been upset by my husband’s reappearance, and 
the fear as to how much he might or might not guess concerning 
them, rose the idea of a great deliverance. I felt as though I had 
been standing on the brink of a precipice, and some one had suddenly 
drawn me backwards; as if I had been bent upon suicide and the 
angel of God had stood in the path with a flaming sword and forced 
me to turn another way. In another minute Laurence joined me. 
I had hastily removed my bonnet and shawl and thrown them in a 
corner. Ie came up to my side, and tenderly embraced mie. 

“Ts my wife glad to have me home again?” he said kindly ; “ or is 
she sorry ?” 

“Glad,” I replied. in a low voice, and I did not lie. I was glad 
that he had come to save me. Now that the least check had been 
given to my impulse, I felt how unworthy it had been of me, and how 
I had magnified its attractions. I did not feel any the better for this 
conviction ; on the contrary, I knew that it withdrew the only excuse 
I could have claimed for my intended treachery, and, as it struck me, 
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my head sank lower and lower, until I felt abased to the very earth. 
My husband did not appear to notice my sense of humiliation; he 
conversed cheerfully with me, during the meal which I caused to be 
prepared for him, on the reason of his sudden return to England; told 
me that he had often delayed it until the business should be better 
able to spare him, but finding that each year increased instead of 
diminishing its demands, had determined to put it off no longer. He 
questioned me on my own plans, and trusted that his advent would 
make no difference to them, whilst I sat before him like a culprit, 
each kind word he uttered sinking like a knife into my heart. Ah! 
if he only knew, if he only could have read my thoughts, how would 
he have felt towards me? When I had somewhat accustomed myself 
to his presence I took courage to raise my conscience-stricken head 
and examine his appearance. I do not suppose he was much altered 
from what he had been when we parted, but I had thought of him 
80 little that he looked almost like a stranger to me. I saw before 
me a tall dark man, rendered still darker from being exceedingly sun- 
burnt, whose blue eyes contrasted strangely with his black hair and 
beard. I was fair and small, myself. He struck me as being very 
manly and good-looking, and I wondered that I had never perceived 
it before. As he caught me in the midst of my scrutiny he smiled, 
but sadly. 

“TI suppose you have nearly forgotten what I am like, Marion ? 
Well, you have had time enough todo so. I do not see much alteration 
in you, my dear; youseem quite unchanged to me. I trust your heart 
is as much so as your face ?” 

I felt myself blush as he addressed me, but I gave him no other 
answer. 

“Come, is the house locked up again ?” he said in another minute. 
“Tf so, I think we had better go to bed, for if you are not very tired 
I am.” 

This was the moment which I had been dreading ever since his 
arrival, when he must see my corded boxes, and require some explana- 
tion of their being there. With all my wickedness 1 had not been in 
the habit of telling falsehoods, and the idea was dreadful to me; yet 
I was desperate, and I knew that I must lie or be discovered. 

“ Holloa !” he exclaimed, as his eye fell upon them. ‘“ What are 
these? Your boxes, Marion? Were you going away anywhere ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, I hardly knew how. “I was going away for a 
little while, but it is of no consequence.” 

“ Dover,” said my husband, reading the address. “ You wanted a 
breath of sea air, did you? ‘Well, I don’t wonder at it this stifling 
weather. We can go together, my dear, can we not? It will do us 
both good.” 


“Qh, no! Pray do not think of it. I would rather stay here now 
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that you are come—I have no wish for a change,” fell rapidly from 
my mouth, as I dreaded his insisting upon putting his proposal into 
execution. Icould not have gone there with him. I would have died 
sooner. I should have feared that the very stones would have cried 
out and revealed my base intentions to him—those intentions from the 
thought of which I had already commenced to shrink with horror. 

“Tt shall be just as you please, Marion,” was his quiet answer. 
“ My only object in coming home is to give you pleasure.” 

It will be readily conjectured that I did not sleep much that night. 
What my lover would think of my defection, and how I should com- 
municate my further wishes to him—what my husband would say if 
he ever guessed the truth, or part of the truth, and how I could live 
so as to best conceal it from him—troubled me too much to permit me 
to sleep. How I longed that night to die before the morning! What 
a debased and guilty creature I seemed to myself! How incapable of 
making the happiness of either of the men with whom I had to do! 
And yet I had time to wonder at the fact that my intrigue with Alfred 
Knowles appeared already to have become a thing of the past; that 
whatever became of me, that would never happen now; that the 
merciful hindrance I had received had been sufficient to open my eyes, 
and to cause me to see myself and my design in their true colours. 

The next day I felt that I owed it to him to send him immediate 
intelligence of what had occurred and how I intended to act for the 
future. 1 scarcely know what I wrote. I believe I said simply that 
my husband had returned, and that I considered it an especial interpo- 
sition of Providence to save us from a crime for which we should 
never have forgiven ourselves or each other, and that if he loved me 
as he said he did I prayed him to leave me to myself and that per- 
formance of duty by which alone I hoped to deaden the stings of 
conscience which assailed me. 

But he would not do as I desired him ; he was selfish and profligate ; 
and instead of considering that we had experienced a great escape, he 
looked upon me as on one who had cheated him and forsworn herself. 
He did worse. He sent me letters so openly that I lived in a state of 
continual dread lest my husband should ask to see their contents or 
from whom they came ; and, disregarding the privacy of my home, he 
presented himself there to upbraid and revile me for my cowardice, 
even threatening me with exposure if I did not keep my word. 

But I was firm. Thank God, I was firm. Better still, the change 
in Alfred Knowles’s behaviour to me made the flimsy thing which I 
had called my love for him, and which had had no surer foundation 
than a flattered vanity, melt away into thin air and leave me nothing 
but thankfulness for my release. 

All this time my husband did not relax in any of his attentions to 
me. He was uniformly kind and tender; he almost anticipated my 
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wishes ; and what touched me more than anything, he appeared fully 
to trust me—I, who had proved myself so utterly unworthy of his 
confidence. Throughout the period of Alfred Knowles’s bitter re- 
proaches to me and entreaties that I would change my purpose, my 
husband never seemed suspicious of either my cousin or myself; on 
the contrary, he often left us together to fight out our battles, and was 
only (or the contrast made me think so) the more tender afterwards 
than before. I thought that I had never known Laurence as I knew 
him then; I often said to myself, that had I only known him, I must 
have loved him too much to contemplate his dishonour. But the idea 
would make me shrink from his caresses, feeling myself so unworthy 
of them, till he was pained to imagine what could have so distressed 
me. 

One evening we were at the theatre together—for he was careful to 
take me to every place of amusement—when I observed Alfred Knowles 
in a box opposite to the one we occupied. He was accompanied by 
several other gentlemen, and a very beautiful but careworn woman, 
handsomely dressed, was leaning over the front of the box. 

“Do not notice your cousin to-night, dear Marion,” said my hus- 
band in a whisper. “I will give you my reason presently.” 

I obeyed him, as indeed I had no wish to do otherwise ; but I stole 
several furtive glances opposite in the course of the evening. I 
observed that, beautiful as the woman was, none of the men appeared 
to pay her much attention; that they talked to each other without 
intermission, although she put up her hand several times, as though 
to entxeat their silence ; that at the close of the play they left her to 
cloak herself, and that she followed them out of the box, without being 
offered the arm of any one. 

I guessed who she might be, but I left my husband to tell me when 
he thought fit. As we were driving home he said, 

“TI wonder Knowles likes to show himself in public with a 
person of that character. Of course, Marion, you do not know who 
she is ?” 

T acknowledged my ignorance. 

“Poor creature!” he replied, “what she ¢s is best not told; but 
she was the wife of one of the peers of the realm, and the woman 
most to be envied, perhaps, in England. She made one false step, 
and for the sake of a man who forsook her a month afterwards—and 
there she is; very beautiful still, as you see, but devoid of all claim 
to our respect or courtesy. It’s a dreadful thought, isn’t it, little 
woman ?” 

A dreadful thought—ah! was it not? He would have clasped me 
to him, but I shrank back into the further end of the carriage seat, 
and trembled to think that in will, if not in deed, I had been as lost 
as the woman he spoke of, Had been—yes! Thank heaven, I need 
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not alter that sentence; the will had now as completely vanished as 
the probability of the deed. 

My health now began to fail so considerably that my husband took 
me away to the seaside. 

Laurence thought it was the close London air; the doctor recom- 
mended tonics and a change. I knew the real reason well, and 
thought the only change which could heal me was death. I was 
beginning to love my husband ; the more I was convinced of this the 
more wretched I felt. I could not live under the burden of deceit 
which my whole life was to me, but neither had I the courage to con- 
fess to Laurence that I had so wronged his trust. What, then, was 
left for me, but to die? I was so strongly impressed with this convic- 
tion, that I actually brought myself down to the doors of death. 
Laurence took me away to a quiet little watering place, and had the 
best advice, but it was of no avail—I grew weaker and weaker. 

His tenderness to me never failed; often would he entreat me to 
tell him if I had anything on my mind—to be assured of his full 
forgiveness before I spoke—to believe that he would not fail to 
love me through everything. 

But still I could not speak. It was all very well for him, ignorant 
of the true cause of my melancholy, to entreat me to reveal it, but 
were I to take him at his word I was convinced that the effect would 
be far different to what he supposed. He could not love me with that 
knowledge on his mind; he would cast me out from the light of his 
presence for ever. 

And go I lay, and looked at him, and longed to disburthen my soul, 
and yet dared not to do so, until weeks had resolved themselves into 
months, and I really thought that I was dying. One evening, when 
I felt weaker than usual, and he had been more than usually kind to 
me, I burst into a flood of tears and hid my face in the sofa 
cushions. 

He came to me at once—my husband, whom I had learnt to love. 
so much—and took my head and laid it on his breast, and tenderly 
reproached me for my weakness. 

“No, no! not there!” I exclaimed, tearing myself, in the pain of 
self-conviction, from the position he had caused me to assume ; “not 
there, Laurence. I am not worthy!” 

“ Not worthy, my dear wife?” he said gravely. “If you are not, 
who is ?” 

Then his apparent perfect trust in my goodness broke down the 
barriers of shame which had prevented me hitherto from telling him 
the truth, and I thought that, sooner than live any longer and endure 
the bitter reproach of his unsuspecting praises, I would be thrust forth 
by his hand from the roof which I had so nearly deserted. 


y? 


“Stop, stop!” I exclaimed wildly, ‘Laurence, hear me speak. 
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Then I told my wretched story, rapidly, and mingled with tears, but 
with my face still buried in the sofa cushions. I told him all—from 
the first to the last. I did not rest until 1 had made a clean breast 
of it. 

When I had finished (the miserable recital did not take long) I lay 
still, scarcely breathing, till I should hear his exclamations of horror 
and surprise. 

I lay still, determined to accept with patience anything his outraged 
feelings might choose to inflict on me. But all that issued from his 
lips was— 

_ © Well, dear wife ?” 

I looked up timidly, and met his blue eyes gazing at me with the 
utmost tenderness, though there was sadness mingled with their love. 

“Laurence!” I gasped, “strike me! kill me! but don’t look at me 
like that! I have told you all, as there is a God in heaven! And 
now you know why I am not worthy of your love.” 

“ And what if I knew it before, Marion ?” he asked gently. 

I raised myself in my amazement, and stared at him. Yes! it was 
truth! I read it in his candid eyes; he had known it, and—he had 
loved me through it all! 

I had no words wherewith to thank him, no courage to make pro- 
testations for the future; I could only kneel there sobbing, and trust 
to my generous-hearted Laurence to accept my tears and the clasping 
pressure of my hands for all that they meant. 

“T knew it before I left India, dearest wife ; it was the knowledge 
of your danger which brought me home so unexpectedly. By accident 
you enclosed one of your letters to Alfred Knowles in the envelope 
you sent to me. Ounce alive to the fear of losing you, I resolved at 
any cost to-reassume the office of protector to you, which I should 
never have relinquished.” 

“Tt was not your fault, dearest,” I murmured ; “ the fault has been 

-all mine. Would the misery had been s0 also!” 

“T deserved my share of it,” he answered. “I had many doubts 
about letting you, so young and inexperienced, return to England 
alone ; but the hope of speedily amassing a fortune, which you should 
enjoy with me, proved too strong a temptation, and for it I risked my 
domestic happiness. Thank God that I have only risked it!” 

My heart echoed his thanksgiving. 

“ And now, Marion, now that it is all over, you are sure that you 
are mine only ?” he continued wistfully. 

I looked straight into his eyes—those dear eyes which through all 

, my deception, and doubt, and indifference had never altered their kind 
protecting gaze: and, though mine were almost too dim with tears to 
see, we understood each other, and were satisfied. 
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De Vets and the Frond. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 





Tux great religious wave of the Reformation, which had swept over 
central and western Europe during the sixteenth century, had loosened 
the very foundations of medisvalism, and scarcely had the waters of 
that mighty flood begun to subside ere another and yet more resistless 
wave, that of political freedom, carried away feudalism into the ocean 
of eternity. From end to end of the civilised world men’s minds were 
convulsed with the throes of a new birth of thought. The Nether- 
lands had thrown off the yoke of Spain; England was girding up her 
loins for her great struggle against tyranny; and France, turbulent 
but puwrposeless, as usual, having under the iron rule of Richelieu 
recruited her strength from the exhausting wars of the League, was 
preparing to make a last struggle against that absolutism which, 
victorious at last, for nearly a hundred and fifty years afterwards 
encrusted, but did not extinguish, her volcanic fires. 

Richelieu broke down the stupendous edifices of the feudal system ; 
but after his death the ruins still cumbered the ground. He shattered 
the power of the great nobles; but even the fragments were mighty. 
What he wrested from them he gave to the King, and relentlessly 
crushed all liberty. He worked for his own age, with little or no 
thought of the future, leaving posterity to do the same. He died, 
and his weak, worthless master soon followed him. Anne of Austria, 
whom the Cardinal had laboured to destroy throughout his life, and, 
failing in that, had degraded in the eyes of the nation, was appointed 
regent over an infant king, but was entirely swayed by the counsels 
of the infamous Mazarin. 

This new minister was in every respect the opposite of his great 
predecessor: an Italian of mean extraction and doubtful life, rising 
into power by base arts, — treacherous, unprincipled, cowardly, — 
imbued with every typical vice of his nation. 

De Retz in his ‘ Memoirs, gives the following striking picture of 
the condition of France just previous to the breaking out of the war 
of “the Fronde ”: 


“The greatest degree of illusion in a minister is to mistake a state of 
lethargy in a kingdom for a state of rest and even of health. The lethargy 
I mean, and into which France had fallen, is always preceded by ill and* 
dangerous symptoms. The overthrowing of the ancient laws, the destroy- 
ing those boundaries which were placed between the king and the people, 
and the establishing arbitrary and absolute power, were the original 
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symptoms of the convulsive fits that our fathers have seen France labour 
under, and which preceded the lethargy I speak of. Cardinal Richelieu, 
like an empiric, made use of violent medicines, which, by the struggle they 
occasioned, made her appear outwardly strong and vigorous, but in the main 
helped to exhaust her. Cardinal Mazarin, a very unskilful physician, 
knowing nothing of her weakness nor of the chemical secrets by which 
his great predecessor had endeavoured to support her, weakened her yet 
more by evacuations, and was the cause of the lethargy into which she 
fell at last, which his ignorance made him mistake for a state of rest and 
even of health. The provinces, exposed as a prey to superintendents, after 
the severe struggles they had made in Richelieu’s time, which had served 
only to increase and exasperate their evils, sank at last under their loads, 
and remained in a state of drowsiness. Parliaments, which were just before 
groaning under the yoke, were in a manner grown insensible to their 
present miseries by the too quick sense they still preserved of those they 
had lately felt. The great men, the most of whom had been banished the 
kingdom, spent their time idly in their beds, which they had been overjoyed 
to come to again. Had that general drowsiness been well managed, it 
might perhaps have lasted longer; but the minister, mistaking it for a 
gentle sleep, took no care about it. The disease grew worse; the head 
awaked; Paris felt its pains, and groaned aloud; these groans were not 
regarded, and they turned the disease into a frenzy. » 

“The first sign of life proceeded from the Parliament. They murmured 
at the edicts which established a tariff, and no sooner had they done that 
than everybody began to awake. At their awakening they groped about 
in the dark to find out the laws; but no laws were to be found. People 
began to be scared and to cry aloud for them; and in this agitation the 
questions that arose from the explaining of them, from the obscure which 
they were before, and made venerable by their being so, became doubtful, 
and from thence hateful, to half the people. 


Nothing was fixed, nothing was settled. The rights neither of 
individuals nor of bodies were ascertained. In the streets of the 
capital, and indeed throughout the country, nobles, princes, ecclesi- 
astics, people of all functions, were daily disputing, frequently with 
blows, about real or imaginary privileges. The same scenes were 
enacted throughout the provinces. ‘To complete the political picture, 
war raging on every frontier, and an empty treasury. 

Socially, the condition of the country was even worse. Society was 
corrupt to the core; and most corrupt of all was the party of “the 
Fronde,” which was so largely composed of immoral and intriguing 
women. At the head of these was Madame de Chevreuse, of whom 
De Retz says, “ She loved without choice, and purely because she was 
necessitated to love. . . She knew no other duty but that of pleasing 
her lover... It was not difficult even to put upon her any lover 
one designed :” an ‘elasticity of heart of which the Coadjutor availed 
himself, as he relates how he and her daughter sometimes had con- 
ferences together to provide the lady with a new lover, and how the 
merits of different candidates for the honourable post were chatted 
over between them. This same daughter was, all but openly, his 
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mistress; and yet in spite of this well-known fact a treaty of marriage 
was at one time pending between the young lady and De Conti, a 
prince of the blood. 

The naive manner, as of one relating the most natural and ordinary 
circumstances, in which De Retz details anecdotes of his own and 
others’ profligacy is something marvellous to the readers of the present 
day. In one place he tells, in his ingenuous way, how Madame de 
Guimené (an old love), who had left Paris out of fright on the first day 
of the siege, came back full of anger on hearing of his visits to the 
Hotel de Chevreuse’; how he seized her by the throat for abandoning 
him so basely, and how she threw a candlestick at his head for his in- 
fidelity to her! At another time this same lady, in a fit of jealousy, 
proposed to revenge herself by shutting him up in a vault in her 
garden. Various other anecdotes he relates of a description too 
recherché to be repeated here. 

The morals of the Court were very little better. There was nota 
ruffian who dwelt amongst the foul alleys of Paris whose lips had not 
uttered filthy jests against, and told vile stories of, the Queen herself, 
who was known by the contemptuous epithet of “ Mistress Anne.” 

There can be little doubt, I think, as to the relations which sub- 
sisted between Queen and minister. This opinion is not founded upon 
the scandals of the time, but simply from deductions drawn from its 
events. The hatred felt by all classes for Mazarin was, at least 
ostensibly, the cause of the war of the Fronde. Had the Queen 
frankly and honestly dismissed him from office and from the kingdom, 
the factions must have quickly dissolved, since, their great grievance 
removed, all classes would have fallen away from them. Had she 
been bound to this man only by the mere ties of his position, would 
she have endured through a series of years the vile opprobrium of the 
mob, the hourly danger of losing her crown? would she have desolated 
France with blood and devastation, when his removal would have 
averted all these evils? While Mazarin lived in Eastern magnificence, 
the young King was kept in a state of positive poverty. The sheets 
upon his bed, we are told, were often so worn that his feet passed 
through them ; he grew out of his clothes, and his carriages were old 
and battered. Nor was this the worst. “As the King grew up,” says 
La Porte, in his ‘Memoirs’ (and his statements upon this point are 
generally confirmed by all the writers of the age), “spies were placed 
about his person; not indeed out of fear that he should be amused 
with evil things, but out of fear that he should be inspired with good 
sentiments; for in those days the greatest crime of which a man 
could render himself culpable was to make the King understand that 
in justice he was no further the master than inasmuch as he rendered 
himself worthy of being so. Good books were seen with as much 
suspicion in his cabinet as good people, and the beautiful ‘ Royal 
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Catechism’ of Monsieur Godeau was no sooner there than it disap- 
peared without any one knowing what had become of it.” This 
same La Porte brings yet darker accusations against the minister of 
attempts to corrupt the boy’s mind. He would have had the King 
grow up weak and vicious, and delegate all power into his hands. 
And the mother permitted all this. The deduction is obvious. . 

Such was the position of*Court, nobles, and people when “the war 
of the Fronde ” broke out.* 

The most picturesque, and on the whole the most authentic, history 
of this singular rebellion is to be found in the memoirs of its extra- 
ordinary leader, De Retz, of whom it is now time to give some 
account. 

Jean Francois Paul de Gondi was born at Montmirail, in Brie, in 
the year 1614. He was descended from an ancient and distinguished 
family of Florence. His grandfather, Albert de Gondi, was the first 
Duke de Retz. His uncle being archbishop of Paris, the boy was 
from his cradle destined to be the successor to this family dignity. 
But young De Gondi wished for a military life,and abhorred the idea 
of a priest's gown. While yet in earliest youth, a chance of escape 
from his predestined profession presented itself. 

A marriage was arranged between his elder brother and Mademoiselle 
de Mercceur, which marriage was to be celebrated in Brittany. The 
lady had a sister worth eighty thousand livres a year; the thought 
occurred to the younger brother of a double match. Aware, no doubt, of 
the young gentleman’s inflammable temperament, his father did not at 
first intend taking him to the wedding. But about this time Francois 
Paul pretended to conceive a sudden liking for his profession, and to 


* The origin of this curious nickname cannot be better described than in 
the words of De Retz: 

“ When the Parliament began to assemble about public affairs, the Duc 
d@Orleans and Prince Condé pretty often came thither, and seldom failed 
to calm people’s minds. But the calm did not last long, and in two days’ 
time they grew as hot as before. One day Bachamount, councillor of the 
grand chamber, happened jestingly to compare the Parliament to school- 
boys who used to sling stones in the ditches around Paris, run away the 
moment they spied any town officers coming towards them, and return to 
the spot as soon as those officers disappeared. The comparison was used 
in lampoons, and so the party was nicknamed ‘the Fronde’ (the sling), 
and the party were ‘ Frondeurs’ (slingers). These words were revived, and 
chiefly applied, after the peace was made between the King and the Par- 
liament, to the private faction of those who came to no accommodation 
with the Court. We took care to keep them in vogue, for we had observed 
that party names are of some help for inflaming people, and we resolved all 
of us to wear hat-bands made in some sort like a sling. . . . You cannot 
imagine the effect this trifle had. Everything was made 4 la mode de la 
Fronde; bread, hats, gloves, handkerchiefs, fans, trimmings; and our 
party became even more in fashion by means of this trifle than by any- 
thing else of greater moment.” 
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be deeply touched by what had been said to him upon the subject. So 
Francois Paul was taken into Brittany and introduced to the ladies. 
He describes the sister as being very beautiful, but as haying some 
defects of shape; “but,” he adds, “scarcely observable, and, besides, 
much lessened by the view of her eighty thousand livres a year, by the 
hopes of the Duchy of Beaupreau, and by a thousand chimeras which I 
formed on these foundations, which were rea]. . . . I played my game 
in the beginning mighty well. All the journey long I had appeared a 
devout churchman, and so I continued to do in public during the 
wedding ; but with the lady I acted another part; I sighed, and she 
perceived it.” Nor was she insensible to his sighs, as very few ladies, 
seemingly, ever were, although he was known as one of the ugliest 
men in France. For a time all went well; he bribed her maid-servant, 
and was admitted to secret interviews; he arranged a plot to carry 
her off into Holland, and was on the eve of putting it in force when 
a slight indiscretion betrayed the lovers, and all Gondi’s air-built 
castles toppled to the ground. 

Foiled in his matrimonial projects, the young gentleman indulged 
in the most unpriestly pursuits—licentious gallantries, duels, and all 
the vices of a soldier—hoping by that means to excite such scandal as 
to render his admission into the Church impossible. But the great 
position of his uncle sufficed to condone all such offences, and as many 
more as he chose to commit. Finding all his efforts to cast off the 
Nessus-like shirt of the priesthood unavailing, Gondi applied himself 
to his studies; won great fame at the Sorbonne, where he disputed 
the first place with a protégé of Richelieu, and won it. Imbued with 
the republican spirit of ancient Rome, he wrote, at eighteen, “A 
Vindication of the Conspiracy of John Lewis de Fiesque,” upon reading 
which the great Cardinal remarked, “ This is a dangerous genius.” 
He journeyed to Rome, where he appeared with great éclat; returned 
to Paris, preached his first sermon before the Court, and created a 
sensation ; was Richelieu’s successful rival in an affair of gallantry, 
and thereby made a powerful enemy. 

With these lighter intrigues his restless spirit mingled others of a 
darker and more dangerous character—even to joining in a plot, con- 
cocted by Orleans and De Soissons, for the assassination of Richelieu. 
The manner in which he writes of this event, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ throws 
a wonderful light upon the moral code of the age. 

“T felt something within me,” he says, “that might be taken for 
fear, though I took it only for a serwple. I am not positive which of 
the two it was, but it is certain that my imagination brought into my 
mind an unpleasant view of the assassination of a priest and of a 
cardinal. La Rochepot laughed at me for it, saying, ‘ When you are 
in the army you will beat up no enemy’s quarters for fear of killing 
people in their sleep. This shamed me out of my reflection. I 
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embraced the crime, which appeared to me consecrated by great 
examples, and made justifiable and honowrable by the danger.” (‘The 
italics are my own.) 

Soon after the death of Louis the Thirteenth he was appointed by 
the Queen to the office of Coadjutor to his uncle, a weak old man 
incapacitated by age. These functions were begun, to use his own 
words, “ with a firm resolution to scrupulously fulfil all my outward 
duties, and to be as good a man as I was able for the salvation of * 
others, and to be wicked only to please myself.” And so he siill 
made love, fought duels, sought popularity, and preached assiduously. 

Archbishop of Paris in all but name, De Retz now employed the 
whole force of his powerful mind to raise this great office out of the 
mire into which it had fallen under his uncle’s administration. He 
set to work examining all the priests of the diocese, retaining only 
those who were fitted for their high duties, removing the incapables to 
religious houses, and appointing others in their places. The éclat 
attending these vigorous measures aroused the jealousy of Mazarin, 
who prevailed upon the imbecile uncle to put’a stop to them. 

De Retz was piqued. And these legitimate efforts to obtain popu- 
larity being baulked, he resorted to others of a more subtle and 
dangerous nature. Having received from De Soissons twelve thousand 
crowns, he took them to his aunt, De Maignelai, and told her that it 
was a bequest left to him bya dying friend, to be distributed personally 
among the poor who were not beggars; but being himself unac- 
quainted with such people, he solicited her help. ‘“ You may imagine,” 
he says, “ what effect this produced upon the minds of persons who 
are the fittest of all others to make use of it in popular commotions ; 
for the rich are drawn into them but unwillingly, and the known 
beggars do on that occasion more harm than good for the fear they 
create in people lest they should be pillaged by them. ‘The fittest 
persons then in such cases are those whose condition is bad enough to 
desire a change in the administration, but not so low as to be reduced 
to beg in public. It was to that sort of people I took care to make 
myself known, and I spent three or four months to that purpose with 
all the application possible.” There is a marvellous subtlety of 
thought in this passage. 

Of course Dame Maignelai sang her nephew’s praises wherever she 
distributed the money, and won for him boundless popularity. 

Having thus secured a large body of adherents, his next object was 
to perform some daring act that should fill men’s minds with awe and 
wonderment, and render him the most talked-of man in Paris. Such 
an act was accomplished in his refusal of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame to the Bishop of Warmia for the celebration of the marriage of 
Marie de Gonzaga with the King of Poland. In this he stood upon 
his extreme prerogative, which could be put aside only by cardinals 
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of royal blood. Mazarin wrote to the archbishop, who sent back a 
peremptory order for the use of the cathedral. Resolved to carry 
his point, De Retz worked upon the chapter to refuse to give up 
the choir. Mazarin next arranged that the marriage should be 
celebrated in the chapel of the palace. De Retz at once notified to 
Marie de Gonzaga that as no other bishop had any power within the 
diocese he should, under such circumstances, declare her marriage 
to be null and void. At last the Court was compelled to yield, and 
the Polish bishop had to solicit the written permission of De Retz 
to officiate in the Palais Royal. Neither Queen nor minister ever 
forgave this mortification. 

Emboldened by this victory, De Retz contested with Orleans a 
point of precedence in the cathedral! The Duke threatened that 
he would have the coadjutor carried off and compelled to submission. 
De Retz assembled a number of gentlemen, kept them armed in his 
house, and prepared to oppose force by force. After a time the affair 
was compromised; but De Retz maintained his pre-eminence within 
the walls of the cathedral, although he promised to yield precedence 
to the Duke elsewhere. These anecdotes fully display the bold, 
determined spirit of the man. 

In the meanwhile, “In the city,” he says, “my care was to keep 
fair with all my friends, and to omit nothing that I thought necessary 
to win, or rather to preserve, the love of the people. From the 28th 
of March to the 25th of April (1643) I spent thirty-six thousand 
crowns in charities and liberalities.” 

In the meantime the political crisis was fast approaching. Obsolete 
statutes were dug out of the dust of centuries to impose new, heavy, 
and oppressive burdens upon the people. The parliament refused 
to verify the edicts, the mob rose in riot. Paris was like a mined 
city; the dropping of a single match set her in a blaze. That 
match was the arrest of Broussel, a man immensely popular among 
the masses, the mouthpiece of the democratic party in Parliament, 
and a man of strict integrity, whom the refusal of a company of guards 
for his son had converted into a patriot. At the news, smoulder- 
ing fire leaps into scorching flames. From house to house, from 
workshop to workshop, goes the cry, “ Broussel, the father of the 
people, has been arrested.” Crowds of furious men and women pour 
into the streets, shouting “ Liberty for Broussel!” An immense 
number of them surround the coadjutor’s house, calling upon him to 
demand the councillor’s release. He hastens to the Palais Royal. 
He advises the immediate release of Broussel. The Regent replies 
that she would rather strangle the prisoner with her own hands ; but 
presently the Chancellor Seguier and the lieutenant of the guards, 
white with terror, appear upon the scene to confirm his account of 
the danger, Fear seizes upon all; the Queen entreats him to go out 
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among the people and tell them that all they ask shall be granted if 
they quietly disperse. He obeys with some reluctance, for he knows 
that she is only temporising, cajoling. When he gets into the streets 
the rioting has commenced ; he himself is badly hurt by a stone, and 
saves his life only by his astonishing presence of mind. A man being 
about to brain him with a musket, he cries out, “ Unhappy wretch, if 
thy father saw thee!” The man suspends the blow, thinking the 
speaker to be some friend of his family, recognises him, and cries out 
“The Coadjutor !” A thousand voices take up the ery, “ Long live the 
Coadjutor !” Gondi addresses the people, and succeeds in making them 
lay down their arms. He returns to the palace, and again urges the 
necessity of releasing the councillor. This time, believing the danger 
to be past, the Queen answers him with a sarcasm. 

That same night, tidings were brought him to his house that 
Mazarin, believing, or pretending to believe, him to have been the 
instigator of the riots, had determined upon having him arrested and 
sent away to a prison in a remote part of Brittany. “ Your only 
chance of safety lies in immediate flight,” said the messenger. But 
such timid counsel suited not the bold spirit of De Retz. He re- 
quested to be left alone for a quarter of an hour. At the end of 
that time he had resolved upon a plan which should enable him to 
defy the power of the Court. Well acquainted with the feelings of 
every grade of society and with the influential men of all parties, he at 
once proceeded to warn some of the leading citizens that Mazarin was 
about to deal a blow that should strike dismay into the hearts of every 
friend of liberty. All that night he spent in passing from one part 
of Paris to another, rousing up the people, and arranging plans for 
resistance. By dawn the next morning all was prepared; four 
hundred of the most respectable citizens and large bodies of the 
inferior people were ready to take up arms at a moment's notice, while 
materials for barricades were collected from all directions. De Retz, 
disguised as a mason, was the ubiquitous spirit over all. 

By-and-by a body of Swiss was attacked. The drums beat to arms, 
the tocsin was sounded, and then from every quarter poured in the 
people, burghers, artisans, and vagabonds, and with them, disguised 
in rough dresses, many of the higher classes, who acted as officers. 
Every one, without exception, took up arms; children of five and six 
years old were seen with poniards in their hands given them by their 
mothers. Strange old weapons, that had been rusting in holes and 
corners since the days of the English invasions and the wars of the 
League, were dragged out of their hiding-places. Carriages were 
overturned, bales of merchandise, barrels, heaps of earth and sand, logs 
of wood, anything that came to hand, were thrown acyoss the streets, 
and in less than two hours two hundred barricades guarded the 
thoroughfares of Paris. The Maréchal de Meilleraie and the 
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Duchesse de Sully were pursued by the furious mob, who would 
have massacred them had they not taken shelter in an hotel. The 
Parisians were having a dress rehearsal for the great drama which 
was to be enacted by their descendants some century and a half 
later. Terrified at this new outbreak, which came just as they 
imagined the storm had subsided, the Regent and the minister sent 
once more for De Retz, and once more endeavoured to cajole him by 
fair words and specious promises; but the subtle churchman knew 
that their smiles were far more dangerous than their frowns, and 
when he returned home redoubled his precautions against a surprise. 

Broussel was released; but every day, every hour, the position of 
the Court became more critical. Reports were spread abroad that 
another massacre like that of St. Bartholomew was meditated. The 
Parliament daily grew more exorbitant in their demands. At last the 
royal family escaped out of Paris, and went to Ruel. Great was the 
consternation of the Parisians. The Regent ordered the attendance 
of De Retz; he dared not obey the summons, neither did he wish to 
come to an open rupture with the Court. By a crafty plan he 
contrived to evade the order and yet keep up appearances. He 
directed his coach to be got ready, took leave of his friends, and 
showed a wonderful firmness in rejecting all their entreaties against 
the journey. Proceeding towards the barrier he was met by a wood 
merchant, previously instructed in the part he was required to play, 
who stopped the carriage, beat the postilion, and raised cries that the 
people’s friend was about to be delivered into the hands of the enemy. 
A large crowd quickly gathered upon the spot, smashed the coach, 
and carried its occupant back to his house in triumph. After which 
he wrote a letter to the Queen, expressing his deep regret at being 
thus forcibly withheld from obeying her summons. 

Negotiations were opened with Spain, very reluctantly upon the 
coadjutor’s part, who, with a feeling of patriotism seemingly unknown 
to the factions, dreaded to admit a foreign army into France. These 
negotiations were suddenly interrupted by the appearance upon the 
scene of a new actor—the great Condé—fresh from victorious battle- 
fields. To detail all the events and intrigues of the Fronde by no 
means comes within the scope of this article. They present a strange 
phantasmagoria of shifting scenes and characters, in which the parties 
are so constantly changing sides that it is difficult at times to deter- 
mine which is which. Now there is an Orleans party, a Condé party, 
a Parliamentary party ; now Orleans reconciles himself with the Court ; 
then suddenly joins De Retz’s faction; then Condé arrays himself 
upon the side of the Regent, but a week afterwards i is in open rebellion. 

Had there een any cohesion in the parties the Fronde might 
have followed in the steps of the English Commons; Mazarin and 
Anne of Austria might have been brought to the block, and the 
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young king deposed and held as prisoner. But the Fronde was not 
made up of one great party, or even of several compact parties 
actuated by certain fixed objects ; but of individual fragments, with no 
object beyond self-aggrandisement. Condé, Beaufort, Orleans, De 
Retz, each struggled only for himself. All human masses are com- 
posed of selfish atoms, but there must be some point of contact, or they 
crumble into dust. The genius of one man sometimes suffices for the 
adhesive principle; as in the case of Cromwell, whose great will 
bound together all those discordant elements which composed the 
Parliamentary party into one irresistible whole. But in the Fronde 
there was no great man leader. Beaufort was a roistering bully, who 
had won popularity by kissing fishwomen and bandying jests with 
them in their own patois ; Condé was a great soldier, and nothing 
more; Orleans, one of the weakest, most vacillating, and most con- 
temptible of mankind. De Retz was infinitely the greatest man of 
the party—bold, courageous, crafty, far-seeing; but too essentially 
a conspirator, too much tainted with the vices of the age, too much 
of a debauchee, for men to yield wholly to him the mastery of their 
minds. Had he cast aside his vices and intrigues, constituted himself 
solely the leader of the people, and held aloof from nobles and Court, 
he might have become a second Cromwell, and the Grand Monarque 
might never have reigned over France. But he had too great a dread 
of mob violence—it was his béte noir, that palsied him in every great 
crisis ; and he would rather have been first minister of France under 
the monarch than dictator over a rebel nation. The people soon 
understood this, and little by little he lost that popularity which he 
had acquired at so much cost and labour, and which at the com- 
mencement of the rebellion would have carried him to the topmost 
pinnacle of power. Yet, with all this, he was the least vaeillating, 
the most enlightened, and the man of best judgment of the party of 
opposition, and was throughout consistent in one thing—hostility to 
Mazarin. 

The Court return to Paris, but very soon are obliged to quit it 
with even less dignity than before. The Prince de Conti and the 
Duke de Longueville secretly return to the capital ; upon which there 
is a mountain of intrigue as to whether the Prince or the Duc 
d’Elbeuf shall be generalissimo of the rebel army. De Retz espouses 
the side of the former, and works with his usual energy with libels 
and secret agents against the rival candidates, throws handfuls of 
money from the windows of the Hétel de Ville, causes the beautiful 
Duchesses de Longueville and de Bouillon to appear to the crowd, 
holding their children in their arms, as a theatrical coup d’eil. Ho 
carries his man, and the civil war begins, not with fear and trembling, 
but amidst ridicule and laughter and a grand ball at the Hotel de 
Ville, where the troops are drawn up in a square, and where the steel 
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cuirasses of the soldiers mingle with the silken robes of the ladies, 
swords with fans, and trumpets with violins. 

There was a burlesque siege of the Bastille, which was still held 
for the. King, in which the cannon of both parties were only charged 
with powder, and each gave notice to the other before they fired. 

The troops, composed chiefly of citizens, who went out to battle in 
shoes and silk stockings, preferred anything rather than fighting ; 
they were the jest and ridicule of the city; a mere handful of the 
royalists was sufficient to disperse a whole troop of them; and when 
they returned, crestfallen and defeated, they were hailed with shouts of 
derisive laughter by those who had sent them forth. After each expe- 
dition new nicknames were found for each division ; and the ridiculed 
seemed to enjoy the laugh against themselves as much as any one, and 
this civil war was regarded as a capital joke. Charenton had been taken ; 
the post was of inestimable value, as it enabled constant supplies to 
be brought into Paris. Condé attacked and took it with three thou- 
sand men, while a body of ten thousand, which had been sent to relieve 
it, looked on and deliberated, without striking a blow. The reason 
assigned for this inertness is the point of the joke. “Having held a 
council of war to determine whether or not we should give battle,” 
said the Prince de Conti, “it was unanimously resolved not to do so— 
not to hazard the lives of so many burghers of Paris (whose courage 
we cannot sufficiently praise), for fear of making their wives and 
children cry if some of them should have been lost.” 

But this mockery and laughter were as ghastly as the grinning of 
a death’s head. The realities of that siege of Paris were as terrible 
as those which we ourselves have so recently witnessed. Ravenous 
hunger appeasing itself upon leaves and grass ; upon nameless horrors ; 
upon dogs, upon cats, rats, and putrid offal. And the surrounding 
country fares no better. Their homes destroyed, the persecuted 
peasantry take shelter in the woods.and caves, and dig the earth with 
their nails, like beasts, in search of roots. Wolves take possession of 
the villages and carry off women and children. But there are human 
wolves abroad yet more savage; a brutal soldiery who maim and 
slaughter in cold blood the wretched unarmed fugitives, suffocate 
them, and burn them alive in the subterraneous holes in which they 
have taken shelter. Neither age nor sex can evoke pity from them. 
Their enormities make jests for their commanders. “My army,” 
said the Duke of Lorraine, “is the providence of old women. One 
day my soldiers found in a convent two old nuns, whom, being good 
for nothing else, they made broth of.” 

Negotiations were opened with Spain, and Spanish troops entered 
France to assist the rebels. News came that Turenne, upon whose 
assistance the factions depended, had been forsaken by his troops. 
Hunger argued with the people; fear attacked the nobles; the Court 
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offered proposals for peace, a general scramble for terms, a sauve qui 
peut followed, and a general amnesty was granted. 

The only person not named in this amnesty was De Retz, and that 
by his own choice. He knew that the very boldness of such a course 
would intimidate the cowardly minister, and be the surest means of 
retaining the confidence of the people, who would thus regard him as 
independent of the cabals. Yet, notwithstanding these calculations, 
he did not neglect to keep up an indirect communication with the 
Queen by means of certain persons attached to her service. 

Hearing that Condé was about to wait upon the royal family, who 
were then at Compitgne, to solicit their return to Paris, De Retz 
determined to be beforehand with him and be himself the conductor 
of this important negotiation. Accordingly he proceeded to Com- 
piegne and obtained an interview with the Queen, positively refusing, 
however, to any way hold communication with Mazarin. As the 
whole Court were in a state of the most abject poverty, crown jewels 
in pawn, their very clothes falling into raggedness, and as no other 
chance of replenishing their funds presented itself, they were fain to 
consent once more to avail themselves of this opportunity to re-enter 
the capital. 

Fickle Paris went mad with delight, and those who had grinned 
satyr-like over lampoons the day before, and yelled “Death to 
Mazarin!” now rent the air with shouts of welcome, with blessings, 
and “ Long live Mazarin!” The grimy mob struggled to get near his 
carriage, to touch his hand, and fawn upon him. ‘The people of the 
markets, the Duc de Beaufort’s fishwomen, who had hitherto polluted 
the Queen’s name with the vilest abuse, wept, laughed, shouted, 
almost dragged the young king out of his carriage to testify their 
love and loyalty. 

Faction, laid asleep for one night, woke again fresh and vigorous 
next morning. ‘There was a Parliamentary party, a De Retz party, 
and a Condé party, and each party plotted and schemed unceasingly 
to discredit the others and to evoke popular feeling against all except 
itself. A sham attempt at assassination was got up: Joly, a gentle- 
man of De Retz’s party, was fired at by an assassin whom he himself 
employed; the bullet penetrated the carriage, and Joly, inflicting a 
wound upon himself, cried out that he was shot. All Paris was in 
an uproar, and might have been deluged with blood. The Condé 
party retorted with a similar farce. 

The Parisians began to scent out the truth and laugh at it asa 
capital joke, giving to the first story the title of ‘ La Joliade,’ and to the 
second ‘La Joliade renforcée.’ There was a trial, as great a farce as 
the accusations, in which the most desperate swindlers and pickpockets 
were subpoenaed as witnesses against De Retz and De Beaufort. But 
the farce might at any moment have lapsed into a tragedy. Neither of 
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the leaders, each pretending fear of assassination, ever stirring abroad 
unless in the company of four or five hundred gentlemen, thus 
holding the city in hourly peril of an émeute. Condé’s arrogance 
and insolence becoming at last totally unbearable, the Court proceeded 
to the bold measure of arresting him. New combinations: De Retz 
and Orleans coalesce once more; De Retz coquets with Mazarin, 
and is promised a cardinal’s hat. Wily Mazarin strongly supports 
De Retz’s nomination in public, and privately urges every member 
of the council to vote against it and to beseech the Queen to refuse 
the dignity. It was refused; upon which De Retz turned his energies 
upon a general union of parties for the purpose of effecting the 
release of Condé and the overthrow of the minister. More denun- 
ciations, plottings, riotings, and the gates of Condé’s prison were 
thrown open without a single condition being imposed upon him. 
The mob lit bonfires to celebrate his release, as they had lit bonfires to 
rejoice over his arrest. 

By-and-by there was a split in the party of the Fronde ; the Duc de 
Beaufort and Madame de Montbazon, together with La Rochefoucauld— 
who always hated De Retz—and the Duchesse de Longueville, attached 
themselves to the Prince, creating the faction of “the new Fronde.” 
Condé, now for ashort time en rapport with the Court, endeavoured to 
win over to his party the vacillating Orleans. De Retz, scenting danger 
in the wind, retired from the cabals, shut himself up in the archbishop’s 
house, fortified it, laid in a store of arms and provisions, turned one of 
the cathedral towers into a powder magazine, and gathered about him 
a large number of exiled English cavaliers as a bodyguard. Condé 
seized the opportunity to renew his old demands, which being granted 
he proceeded to make others yet more exorbitant, equivalent indeed 
to nullifying the power of the King in the provinces of Guienne and 
Provence. Another turning of the tables: Mazarin, perceiving the 
danger of the situation, consulted the Queen to make overtures to De 
Retz, believing the coadjutor to be less dangerous than the Prince. 
“Make him a cardinal, give him my place, put him in my apart- 
ments, rather than yield to the Prince the conditions he demands,” 
he said. 

And so the Queen sent for De Retz, and offered him the post of 
minister, which he declined, knowing that it would have proved only the 
shadow of power, as he did also all proposals to countenance the open 
return of Mazarin. “But, Madame,” he said, “I will oblige the 
Prince de Condé to quit Paris before eight days are over; and I will 
carry off from him the Duc d’Orleans before to-morrow night.” The 
next day the printing presses of Paris began to shower forth a torrent 
of tracts and pamphlets; and criers and hawkers were bawling in every 
street denunciations of the Prince’s ambition, and selling at the lowest 
possible prices squibs and pasquinades to render Condé hateful and 
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contemptible in the people’s eyes. It has been said that the Queen 
went so far as to propose the assassination of the Prince, but that De 
Retz firmly opposed the deed. 

Each party had a hired mob, which was always kept ready to hoot 
and insult or cheer and applaud any persons who might be pointed 
out to it. The Prince de Conti’s mob hissed the Duchesse de Che- 
vreuse and her daughter, and drove them through the streets. De 
Retz’s mob retaliated upon De Conti, and forced him to pass before 
those ladies, showing every sign of the deepest humiliation. One day 
the two great parties met at the Palais de Justice, filling every part 
of the building with their armed retainers, and the closets with arms 
and ammunition. High words arose, and had not the President Violé 
and some others thrown themselves between the factions the hall 
would have been deluged with blood. At length the two leaders were 
prevailed upon to dismiss their armed attendants. As De Retz 
returned to the chamber in which the Parliament was sitting La 
Rochefoucauld caught him between the valves of the folding doors, 
and, fixing them together with an iron hook, called upon his followers 
to slay the Coadjutor. Another moment and a terrible scene would 
have ensued, when the Marquis de Crenan, captain of Condé’s guards, 
shouted, “ What are we about? We shall have both the prince and 
the coadjutor killed! Shame upon him who does not put his sword 
into the scabbard!” A cry of “ Vive le roi!” burst from the crowd, 
and every sword was sheathed ; Champlatreux rushed forward, rescued 
De Retz, and overwhelmed La Rochefoucauld with scorn. 

Soon afterwards Condé broke out into open revolt-and raised the 
standard of rebellion in Guienne. This left De Retz once more master 
of the situation. He now began to play a new part—that of lover of 
the Queen. The idea was suggested by the Duchesse de Chevreuse. 
But it did not prove a successful one. Anne of Austria divined the 
motives and outwitted the plotters; feigned to encourage the coad- 
jutor’s sighs and languishings, until she persuaded him to suffer her to 
take the young king out of the capital to Fontainebleau. 

In the meanwhile the civil war raged fiercely, and Condé, assisted 
by Spain, was daily gaining ground. The condition of the country 
was terrible; arts, sciences, and commerce were brought to a stand- 
still; the peasantry, burned out of their homes, became mere bands of 
freebooters, robbing and murdering indiscriminately the helpless, 
whether friend or foe. At last the tide of war rolled up even to the 
gates of Paris, entered the suburbs, and in the streets of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine a bloody battle was fought between the forces of 
Turenne and Condé. The fortune of the day was against the latter. 
Within the walls raged a terrible excitement ; soldiers, officers, noble- 
men, wounded and dying, crawled up to the gates and implored to be 
admitted. Popular feeling began to turn in favour of the Prince; 
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fierce crowds poured into the palace of the Luxembourg, shouting his 
name, and demanding his admission; wives, sisters, and mothers 
knelt weeping at the feet of Orleans, entreating him to stop the 
carnage; his daughter joined in their prayers, until she wrung from 
him the order to open the gates. 

No sooner was Condé safe within the city than he proceeded to excite 
tumults, hoping thereby to make himself master of Paris. On the 4th 
of July, 1652, there was to be a general assembly held at the Hotel 
de Ville. Large numbers of soldiers, variously disguised, were scat- 
tered among the populace; each one, as a cognisance, carried a 
bundle of straw, a portion of which he offered to every one he met. A 
few words from Condé roused the already excited people to fury. 
“The hall is full of Mazarins, who are seeking nothing but to 
retard matters.” Having spoken thus, he went away. But the 
words spread like wildfire among the mob. A rush is made at the 
door of the Hétel de Ville; the archers of the Prévdt fire from the 
windows; several persons are wounded; the people return the fire, 
mingling showers of stones with the bullets; a huge pile of wood is 
raised against the door; it is ignited, and the flames burst into the 
hall; horrible consternation seizes upon those within ; some attempt 
to escape by the lower windows, but they are indiscriminately 
butchered. At last the companies of the Burgher Guard put an end 
to the dreadful work, and disperse the mob. 

There was a grim satire mingled with this ghastly event. The 
commotion was directed against Mazarin, but in their mad indiscrimi- 
nate fury the mob slaughtered far more of his bitterest enemies than 
they did of his friends ! 

Vive la bagatelle! The irrepressible Parisians turned the symbol 
of sedition into a toy—a fashion ; it became the rage to wear bunches 
of straw in the hat, on the breast, upon the horses’ heads ; hats, caps, 
jewelry, everything was @ la paille. By-and-by the partisans of 
the Court adopted a piece of paper, and wherever the two symbols met 
a quarrel ensued. ever and famine devastated the city ; England 
had destroyed the navy; the Archduke had taken Gravelines and 
Dunkirk ; Barcelona, Catalonia, and Casal were lost; the colours of 
Lorraine were common in the streets, and the banners of Spain floated 
over the Pont Neuf; Spaniards, Germans, and Lorrainese pillaged 
and murdered the starving populace. “Better Mazarin, anything, 
than this,” was the thought that began to occur to people’s minds. 

During this period De Retz’s popularity began to decline. While 
opposing Condé, he favoured the Court without favouring Mazarin. 
In Condé’s party he beheld his old béle noir, mob rule ; in Mazarin s 
return to power, the destruction of his ambitious hopes. He now 
resolved to make an effort to restore peace and bring the King back to 
Paris. Attended by a large body of eeclesiastics, of his own retainers, 
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and the guard of the Duc d’Orleans—who was growing weary of 
faction and Condé—he set forward for Compiégne, where the King 
then was. He was most graciously received. The Queen would 
gladly have consented to any conditions, but the wily Mazarin, made 
aware by his spies of the state of parties, counselled fair promises and 
delays. Once more his favourite motto, “I and time,” prevailed ; day 
by day the rebels grew more disheartened; universal distrust and 
consternation seized upon them ; Condé quitted the capital and took 
refuge in the Spanish camp, and then Paris opened her gates to the 
King and Mazarin, welcomed them with frantic enthusiasm, and the 
wars of the Fronde, although carried on for some time afterwards 
in the south, were at an end for Paris. 

Sentence of banishment was pronounced against all the principal 
leaders of the fallen party except De Retz. Fully appreciating the 
great abilities of the coadjutor, Anne of Austria was still eager to 
attach him to the Court—to Mazarin; but to this last condition no 
inducements could prevail upon him to submit. Finding him thus 
obdurate she resolved to be rid of him ; offered him the post of ambas- 
sador to Rome, a handsome pension, and a sum of money towards the 
payment of his debts. He refused all these offers, fortified his house, 
and filled it with ammunition and soldiers. On the 19th of December, 
1652, he was induced, on a promise of safe conduct, to enter the 
Louvre. As he left the Queen’s chamber he was arrested by Villequier, 
led to a carriage filled with soldiers, and under a large escort con- 
ducted to Vincennes. Foolish people entertained fears of a popular 
rising; but the event passed away without even a murmur, except 
from the clergy. The mob had grown tired of its idol, and cared not 
how soon it was broken down or broken up. 

At Vincennes he was imprisoned fifteen months. A secret com- 
munication was speedily opened with some of his friends outside, and 
several plans of escape were arranged and failed. Mazarin offered him 
liberty on the condition that he would renounce the coadjutorship of 
Paris. His uncle died, and the archbishopric was taken possession of 
in his name. The church began to rouse itself in his behalf, and the 
nuncio to threaten censures. Seven abbeys were offered him as an 
equivalent for the archbishopric; he feigned to consent to the barter, 
and was then removed from Vincennes to Nantes, whence by-and- 
by he contrived to escape in the very sight of his guards. He took 
refuge in Spain, and thence passed into Rome. There, spite of the 
machinations of the French cardinals, he maintained his position 
with the utmost dignity, decided the election of Pope Alexander the 
Seventh, and, in defiance of the efforts of the Court, maintained his 
grand vicars in the administration of the diocese of Paris. 

After the death of Mazarin he returned to France, and from that 
time his life was calm and uneventful. In the salons of Madame de 
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Sévigné, with whom he had contracted a deep friendship, and who was 
never weary in her letters of writing his praises, he was surrounded 
by all that was brilliant and intellectual in French society ; and all the 
noblest and most distinguished paid him the greatest deference, listening 
with avidity to his utterances and applauding them to the echo. The 
last portion of his life was passed at St. Mihiel, in Lorraine. He had 
previously sold all that he possessed to pay the debts contracted in his 
earlier years, which amounted to 1,100,000 crowns (£230,000). He 
reduced his expenses to a bare sufficiency for common necessaries, and 
yet contrived to allow small pensions to several old friends who had 
fallen into difficulties. He died at Paris in the year 1679, at the age 
of sixty-five. 

Writing of his death to Bussy-Rabutin, Madame de Sévigné says: 
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“You know how well he deserved to be loved, and how worthy he was 
of the esteem of all who knew him. I had been his friend for thirty years 
together, during which time he never failed to give me tender marks of 
his friendship, which was equally honourable and delightful to me. No 
one in the world was of so easy a conversation as he. A continual fever 
has taken from me, in eight days, that illustrious friend. I am touched at 
it to the bottom of my heart.” 


“ More great qualities are required to form a good party chief than 
to make an emperor of the universe.” In that aphorism of De Retz 
lies the secret of his conduct—of his life. To be the leader of a great 
party was the great object of his ambition, and to that object his 
ambition was limited. In that aphorism, again, lies the secret of his 
failures—of his fall. He was essentially a man of faction. He was, 
in his nature, more Italian than French. He loved intrigue for in- 
trigue’s sake. The mere sense of treading its tortuous paths was a 
delight to his subtle intellect. Note the relish with which he re- 
counts the stories of his attempted marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Mercceur, his secret alms-giving, and the other wily means he em- 
ployed to win popularity. He loved to overreach the cunning, to 
make puppets of the great, and be your only wire-puller ; he loved to 
bridle the neck of the mass, and turn it hither and thither, according 
to his will. His maxims are a dictionary of the art of faction. That 
art he knew from its alpha to its omega. He had studied man upon 
a chess-board, and had played white against black, or white against 
red, until he could vanquish his opponent in every position possible 
upon the board. But his very refining subtlety prevented him from 
achieving great things. He was too well versed in the game of 
chances ; he had studied, and he understood too well, the minds of 
others to have that sublime confidence in his own powers by which 
alone men rise to the sovereignty of their race. He lacked the genius 
for combination. He studied all things in detail; his calculations 
were founded upon the probable acts of the units of a party, rather 
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than upon the combined action, the impetus which might be given to 
a people. He never drew the sword without holding fast the scabbard, 
never advanced without first securing a retreat. Throughout all the 
conspiracies of the Fronde he never wholly broke with the Queen, not 
even when, by his own request, his name was omitted from the general 
amnesty. He did not aspire to be a Cromwell; he had too great a 
dread of anarchy—of the mob. ‘To exile Mazarin, to succeed him as 
governor of the King and dictator over the Queen, was, perhaps, the 
ultimate object of all his plots. He had an insatiable appetite for 
applause and popularity, for being in men’s mouths. He possessed 
the daring courage of a brave soldier. He was a cynic, a sceptic, and 
a sensualist. Never was man more unfit to be a priest; and as in 
his youth he plunged into every immoral excess, in the hope of 
escaping from the hated profession, one might imagine that he pur- 
sued the same course in his maturity to testify his disgust against it. 
He was a man of great intellectual power and attainment, with a 
heart opposed to crime, accessible to the noblest sentiments. In an 
age of assassination he refused to countenance the murder of his foe. 
In his ideas of government he was far in advance of his age, and 
with less innate turbulence of disposition might have made a just 
and far-seeing statesman. “He was out of place in a monarchy,” 
says a French writer, “and scarcely possessed the qualities necessary 
for a republic.” 

The strangest part of his history is that of his latter years: calm, 
peaceful, reverent ; a serene sunset after a day of tempest. 

As a writer his fame rests upon the ‘ Memoirs,’ a most striking and 
brilliant work. His narrative is full of verve, of originality, of 
dazzling wit. It has sometimes the fire of the drama or the romance, 
more frequently the piquancy of comedy. It embraces every variety 
of style, and passes from grave to gay and from gay to grave with 
wonderful facility. ‘He had a mixture of the genius of Moliere and 
Bossuet.” No one ever used ridicule to better advantage against his 
enemies ; no one has ever explained complicated affairs more clearly ; 
no writer has more eloquence and impetuosity. His portraits are as 
vivid as those of St. Simon, and more impartial ; a few strokes of his 
pen make the dead live again. 
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Artists and Critics. 


Tue condition of art in England, about the middle of the last century, 
could not be described more contemptuously by foreign judges than it 
has been by native critics. If Fuseli pronounced it “contemptible,” 
Barry called it “disgraceful,” and Constable “degraded.” Bright 
promise of improvement, however, was showing itself. Gainsborough 
was at work, barely known, in Hatton Garden; Wilson was about to 
challenge fame in another part of the town; and Reynolds was, as 
Mr. Fulcher remarks in his ‘ Life of Gainsborough,’ “ passing through 
the ordeal of Hudson’s studio.” 

Meanwhile, the first effort made about this time to promote art, by 
teaching artists, was of the drollest and, it might be said, most im- 
pertinent quality. It was, in fact, a most singular attempt made to 
direct, or misdirect, the public judgment, namely, by the establishment 
of a committee of taste, consisting of artists and laymen, who took 
upon themselves to state to professional painters how they should 
employ their talents, and to the public what and how they should 
admire or condemn. When Wilson returned to England, in 1755, 
and commenced his glorious yet disastrous career of painting land- 
scapes and swallowing porter, this committee despatched Penny to 
Wilson, to notify to him as delicately as the delegate could, that if 
the new candidate for fame and fortune desired to accomplish the ends 
he had in view, he must change his style for the lighter one of 
Zucearelli! Now Zuccarelli had himself, when Wilson was in Italy, 
commended the English artist for the elegance, simplicity, truthful- 
ness, and originality of his style. Wilson was at his easel when 
Penny arrived with his message from the committee of critics. He 
listened, while he went on working, with a cold scorn, but he gave a 
short, hot answer to the message, as was his wont when ruffled, and 
the committee never ventured to try their powers on him again. 

Six years later, Walpole published his ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ 
(1761). Adam Smith subsequently asked Hearne if he had read 
these lives of English artists. “No,” replied the old antiquary. 
“ Walpole has written three octavo volumes about them, and we 
have not had a single painter.” Gray was much of the same way of 
thinking as Hearne. Good designs, he thought, and creditable en- 
graving from them, belonged only to Italy. ‘“ Here, they are woful, 
and beyond measure, dear.” 

The public, too, felt their ignorance and helplessness to such a 
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degree, they were so incapable of exercising any judgment at all, 
and were so bewildered by the critics, that in 1764, they, in various 
forms. of advertisements, or of letters addressed to harassed editors, 
implored, before they went to sales and such exhibitions as then 
existed, for “a few previous instructions in the polite arts, to know 
what they should and what they should not admire.” 

The public continued to be misled, now hither now thither, often 
judging right, yet finding themselves at issue with the critics, till 
1774, when a new Solomon sprang’ up to judgment, and announced 
in the papers that it would be his business “to point out both the 
beauties of the master and the disgraceful imitations of the dauber.” 
A rival critic in the London Post took another line. He scornfully 
described all other writers on art as “Grub Street scribblers,” who 
knew nothing, or, at all events, only how to find fault. This amiable 
gentleman said in the London Post that he should confine himself to 
discovering and holding up to notice only the merits of contemporary 
artists ; but, unfortunately, he stole his opinions from the Grub Street 
writers whom he affected to denounce. Another, professing to make 
“fair and candid remarks,” under the signature of ‘ Dilettante,’ pro- 
nounced the ‘Lady Cockburn and Children, by Reynolds, to be 
beautiful in composition, admirable in grouping, and natural in 
action; but then he did so at his peril. ‘Guido, another critic 
with a pseudonym, was permitted, in the same paper, to call ‘ Dilet- 
tante’ an ignoramus, and to inform the public that Reynolds’s so- 
called “delicious picture” was “ crowded, unvatural, and inconsistent.” 
‘Dilettante’ reeled beneath the blow, but ‘Observator’ rushed to the 
rescue, and in a letter from the Smyrna Coffee House, indorsed all 
that ‘Observator’ had advanced. Various sharpshooters appeared in 
the columns of the papers, fired their little shot, and disappeared. 
Then came the affected, the prudish, and the facetious critics, who 
complained of Cipriani’s ‘ Andromeda’ as “ deficient in embonpoint ;” 
spoke of Bacon’s figure of ‘Minerva’ as “too petite for the goddess 
of war ;” cried fie! upon Cosway’s ‘ Europa’ as “not a decent subject 
for public exhibition,” and said, in reference to Kirk’s medal of Lord 
North, that “ the head is by no ‘means so well struck off as it might 
be to the satisfaction of the public’”—which was intended for the 
most ferocious satire. 

After a year’s rest, the Art Critics became harder to please than 
ever. In 1715, Nollekens was told that in his bust of the Irish 
Primate there was “ too little of the manner of Guido ;” while Tomkins, 
the protégé of Lord Fife, was reproached with having too much of the 
manner of Claude! The facetious critic turned up again when 
noticing the landscapes by Mr. Towne, who was informed that he 
“had countryfied his views with some judgment and taste.” Carver, 
an excellent scene-painter, and a good artist generally, was charged 
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with imitation; but a critic, under the style and title of ‘ Fabius 
Pictor, asked the oracular question, with reference to the skilful 
Irishman, “ Whom could the artist imitate who is himself confessedly 
inimitable?” There was something of the Green Isle in that query, 
and there was a flavour of the same quality in the sale catalogues of 
the time. In one, of pictures sold by Christie, two subjects were 
entered in his catalogue—one as ‘A She Boar defending her Young!’ 
and the other as ‘ Neptune attended by Tridents’! But knowledge 
and power of appreciation were slowly growing, and there was a 
general cry of exultation at the dozen portraits exhibited by Reynolds 
this year, and at the assurance they seemed to bring with them that 
an end had come to the “long line of ladies with a rose ’twixt the 
finger and thumb,” and that gentlemen “ with a hat under the arm” 
belonged only to the canvas of the past. On the same subject, Wal- 
pole wrote to Mann (April 22, 1775) : 


“I dined to-day, at the Exhibition of Pictures, with the Royal Acade- 
micians. We do not beat Titian or Guido, yet. Zoffani has sent over a 
wretched ‘ Holy Family... . He is the Hogarth of Dutch painting, but, 
no more than Hogarth, can shine out of his own way. He might have 
drawn the Holy Family well, if he had seen them in statu quo. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is a great painter, but unfortunately his colours seldom stand 
longer than crayons. We have a Swede, one Loutherbourg, who would 
paint landscape and cattle excellently, if he did not in every picture in- 
dulge some one colour inordinately. Horses, dogs, and animals we paint 
admirably, and a few landscapes well. The prices of all are outrageous, 
and the number of professors still greater. We have an American, West, 
who deals in high history, and is vastly admired, but he is heavier than 
Guercino, and has still less grace, and he is very inferior.” 


Of Reynolds's twelve pictures in the Exhibition of this year, four 
were full-length portraits of Lady Dysart. 

In a year or so, a foreign critic was among us, making observations; 
and in the year 1777, the Abbé Coyer came over to England for the 
second time, to take notes of what he saw. This sharp-sighted and 
amiable foreigner reported English painting to be decidedly inferior 
to English sculpture, which he found very bad indeed. ‘“ England,” 
he writes, “can only reckon three or four painters—Hayman, to whom 
she owes the large pictures which adorn the grand saloon at Waux- 
Hall; Hogarth, Hygmore and Wils, who have painted scenes of 
taverns, markets and fairs. Nevertheless, their fame has never 
extended beyond sea. In Europe, no one speaks of ‘the English 
school,’ as they do of the Flemish or the French schools. However, 
let us not forget Thornill who was employed by Queen Anne, because 
she could get nothing better.” After a visit to the annual Exhibition 
that year, he tells us that he looked for historical subjects, and saw 
“only landscapes, miniatures, and above all an affluence of portraits 
to satiety. The solitary historical pieces that attracted attention were 
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by Loutherbourg, a German known in Paris, and by Angelica Kauff- 
man, @ native of the same country. If,” adds the critical abbé, “a 
few large works by the moderns win admiration in London, they are 
the product of foreign pencils. Such is the ‘Aurora’ by Mengs, at 
Northumberland House, and the ‘Gods in Council,’ by Battoni. At 
the present moment, the first national painter, the President of the 
Royal Academy, is Reynolds. As he devotes himself exclusively to 
portraiture, we must suppose, for his honour and the honour of 
England, that it is a matter of taste,” 

Truth and error are here mixed up together. Hayman, who had 
died a year before the abbé wrote, was indeed considered the best 
historical painter England had hitherto produced, but his works fell 
in the public esteem when the graces of Cipriani came to be contrasted 
with the coarse design and execution of Hayman. Of the trio 
Hogarth, Highmore and Wills, whom the abbé ties in a leash, as 
artists of no extended fame, who painted only subjects of low life, the 
writer must have known but little. 

It is not to be disputed that the popular taste about this time was 
not able to appreciate the artists who laboured to gratify and improve 
it. The taste of country gentlemen is happily alluded to by Deborah 
Woodcock (in Bickerstaffe’s ‘ Love in a Village’), who had worked the 
Creed and Ten Commandments in the hair of the family. “It was 
framed and glazed and hung over the parlour chimney-piece, and 
your poor dear grandfather was prouder of it than of e’er a picture in 
his house.” 

If the artist improved, it cannot be said that the critic made equal 
progress on his side. Criticism still expressed itself in rude or 
eccentric phrases. Reynolds had several pictures in the Exhibition of 
the year 1779. Of the beautiful ‘Hope,’ the newspaper critic said 
that he found “something in the formation of the lower parts which 
gave disgust ;” of Reynolds's ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ the same writer 
expressed his ignorance “ why this lady should choose to be drawn 
at a high window, as it does not discover anything formed by 
the Graces.” The President’s famous ‘ Lady with a Child on her 
Back’ was even less tenderly treated. ‘She looks,” said the critic, 
“in everything but dress, like an Irish or Welsh mother on her 
journey.” 

In 1780 the ‘ Royal Academy of Arts’ held their first Exhibition 
in new Somerset House, which was then not quite finished. The 
Great Room was at the top of the building, and the Exhibitions were 
held there rather more than half a century—1780-1838. Among 
the adornments of the new Royal Academy at Somerset House was 
one which occupied the centre of the ceiling in the Library. It was 
the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the spectator beheld ‘ Theory, 
sitting on a cloud, darting her eye through the expanse, and holding 
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a scroll in her hand, on which is written “Theory is the knowledge 
of what is truly Nature,”’ which is but a doubtful definition of a sort 
of knowledge which is confined solely to speculation, and stops short 
at, or before, practice. The ceiling of the Lecture Room was another 
field on which some of the first artists of the day had vied with each 
other, and it was said of Angelica Kauffman that at the four corners 
she had “exerted the very utmost of her powers.” One taste of her 
quality was given in a figure of ‘ Study, sitting at a Chess-board ;’ and 
another sample was furnished in a figure of Painting instructively 
occupied in the very absurd and fruitless work of “ borrowing her 
Colours from the Rainbow.” 

It is worthy of note that hitherto these pictorial displays had not 
been called by the name by which they are now known. In 1785 
Walpole, after calling Barry a mad Irish painter, but allowing that 
if the artist was wild and extravagant he was not without genius, 
referred to the ‘Expositions’ of pictures. Writing to Mason in 
1783, he alludes to Barry’s pictures in the Adelphi (which he 
had not then seen), “but,” he says, “Iam dabbing my eyes with 
euphrasy and rue, and propose to treat them with it” (a vision of 
immortality) “to-morrow. I must astringe my mouth too with 
alum, lest I laugh and be put into purgatory again myself, as I 
was for the same crime when I first saw Barry’s Homeric Venus 
standing stark naked in front, and pulling herself up to Heaven by a 
pyramid of her own red hair. I had never seen or heard of the man, 
and unfortunately he stood at my elbow. To punish me for that 
unwitting crime he clapped me into his book on painting as an 
admirer of the Dutch School, which others have blamed me for under- 
valuing. I suppose he concluded that if I laughed at bombast- 
frenzy I must dote on the lowest buffoonery.” 

Walpole does not seem to have entertained a much more favourable 
opinion of British art than the Abbé Coyer had done, some years pre- 
viously. ‘“ My brother, Sir Edward,” he writes to Mana, “said that 
we have so many miracles in painting and music that they cease to 
be any miracles at all. I confess, in the former, I see few that attain 
the degree of doctor. Of the other I am no judge.” 

The professional judges, for the most part, pooh-poohed both painters 
and paintings. They were not sensible of the loss England had sus- 
tained by the too early death of Gainsborough, in August, 1788. 
But, whatever the art-critics may have thought of the quality of con- 
temporary painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds began to see that an English 
School was growing into life and power. Gainsborough had only been 
a short time in his grave, at Kew, when the President said in a lec- 
ture delivered before the Royal Academy—qualifying what was 
intended for prophecy by a modest 7f—*If ever this nation should 
produce genius sufficient to acquire to us the honourable distinction of 
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an English School, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to 

posterity, in the history of the art, among the very first of that rising 

name.” 

» It is a noticeable fact that, as art and artists became vigorous, the 

critics waxed in strength also. The “slashing” critic was exceedingly 

lively in the year 1790. He had much to say on the works of the 

foremost men in the Exhibition of that year. The modest critics of 

1780 were dead and buried. A new race had succeeded, and they 

came before the public with a loudly-lashing whip, a war-whoop, and 

an affected scream of derision. One of these critics, who stepped for- 

ward to enlighten the public on art in the year 1790, first squarely 

planted himself before West’s ‘Genius calling the Arts and Sciences,’ 

and he said: “To my thinking, Genius looks as if he thought dancing 

was the most useful of all the sciences,” and accordingly he is “ about 

to give the Arts a sample, @ la Vestris!” Of Fuseli, this same worthy 

person remarked, “ He would have made an excellent poulterer, he has 

such a happy knack of twisting arms and legs about without any 

regard to fractures or dislocations.” In front of Romney’s picture, 

the ‘Infant Shakspeare attended by Nature and the Passions,’ this 
rude fellow committed a double offence. “The face of the child,” he 

said, “is not such as will please the ladies, for it is not intended to 
represent an infant Ganymede, but an infant Shakespeare!” He 
was not more reverent in his treatment of Loutherbourg’s ‘ Christ 
appeasing the Storm,’ but he allowed that the Duke of Clarence, who 
knew as much about a picture as he did of the Ogham hieroglyphics, 

delivered himself of the finest compliment that criticism could pay: 
to Loutherbourg’s work, by his exclaiming, with a professional 
ardour that delighted the hearers, “ their danger would have been im- 

minent if they hadn’t got the Saviour o’ the world aboard!” The 
religious feeling of the Prince had its influence on the critic, who, after 

praising Cosway’s ‘ Christ in the Garden,’ and expressing his delight 

at “the substantial representation of the allegorical cup,” said, with 

commendable gravity, “ One of the angels appears to pass it from him, 

as too powerful for the situation of Christ—like a physician who revokes 

a prescription which he finds too potent for his patient.” 

Occasionally the critic divided himself into two, to increase his 
powers of illustration by way of dialogue between himself and his 
other self, a supposed critical friend. Thus the imaginary couple 
paused to contemplate Lawrence’s portrait of Miss Farren. “ Very 
like, pon ’onnor !” cries one; but the other ridicules the idea of a lady 
in furs walking over primroses, as being a confusion of seascns, and he 
remarks, after the mild fashion of his times, “ Why, what a son of a 
of a painter this must be!” His friend entreats him to be con- 





tent with the accuracy of the likeness. ‘Oh, damme!” cries the critic, 
“look to the furs and the primroses!” Then, there was the historical- 
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scripture picture of ‘Solomon and Sheba,’ painted for the Duke of 
Norfolk. ‘Solomon is dressed, by G: »’ says our charming friend, 
“by an English advertising friseur !” With equal impertinence, but 
in somewhat better taste, one of the speakers remarks that the painter 
has put the Duke of Norfolk’s head on Solomon’s shoulders, and 
expresses his opinion that it would have been better if the artist could 
have placed Solomon’s head upon Norfolk’s shoulders. Again, he 
affects to echo the public expression, when he says of the ‘ Brazen 
Serpent’ that “it is something in Scripture or else in the Revelations.” 
“Ah!” rejoins the alter ego, “I know nothing of these matters !” 
and so he passes away, with a laugh at the public, a sneer at religion, 
and a feeling of pride at his own ignorance. 

This free and easy style must have been popular, or it would not 
have prevailed so long as itdid. The President, West, was as long its 
victim as any one. Among his pictures exhibited in 1791, were an 
‘Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise,’ and ‘Satan after the 
Fall’ On the former the critic merely said: “If Adam and Eve bore 
the smallest similitude to these figures, they were certainly driven 
from the Garden of Eden for the same reason that a pair of chimney- 
sweepers would be driven from a drawing-room.” Of the fallen Satan 
it was said, with a strain at jocoseness, that “ He looks a d d thing, 
indeed, but not at all like the Devil!” West also had his ‘ Conversion 
of St. Paul,’ in the Exhibition of this year. The criticism on this 
accused him, by implication, of dishonesty. The success of the artist 
was acknowledged, but the same subject, it was added, had been 
treated by many great masters, and West was blessed with a very 
good memory. 

There was so little notice taken of the progress or the quality of 
the Fine Arts in England at the beginning of this century, that in the 
prospectus of the Hwaminer, issued in 1802, the public favour was 
sought on the ground of “ trying to do a little better ” in this matter. 
It was pointed out that England had, at last, her own school of 
painting, and that inattention to its claims was the more singular 
when “ we have artists like West, who claim every merit so much 
admired in the old masters, except, indeed, that of being in the grave ; 
and that a youth named Wilkie has united Hogarth with the Dutch 
school, by combining the most delicate character with the most deli- 
cate precision of drawing.” It is added that “An artist will conduct 
our department of the Fine Arts. If he does not promise for his 
taste, he promises for his industry. He will be eager,” says Leigh 
Hunt, whose pleasant hand is recognised in this document, “in an- 
nouncing to the public not only the promiscuous merits of exhibitions, 
but those individual pictures which deserve to engage the public 
attention singly, those happy rarities which, like the ‘ Wolfe’ and ‘ La 
Hogue’ of West, and the ‘ Village Politicians,’ ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ and 
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‘Steward receiving Rent,’ of Wilkie, almost create eras in the history 
of painting.” 

Very true: but in ten years the new teachers had not deeply 
influenced the public mind for the better. Of the opening of the 
Exhibition in 1802 a magniloquent critic writes: “The portal impedi- 
ments (!) were removed, and the eager crowd hurried up the staircase 
with as much alacrity and avidity as if they were going to witness 
the execution of a fellow creature.” 

True artists have never feared honest judgment. Opie thought 
there might be too many painters, but that there could not be too 
many critics in a public qualified to judge. 

Opie recognised the advantages of honest criticism, however severe. 
Were it not for such expression of censure, and for certain difficulties, 
before the surmounting of which no man could claim to be called 
“artist,” the profession, he thought, would be crowded by pretenders 
to that name. He illustrated his meaning by an apt story; it is in 
one of his lectures. Two highwaymen were cantering over a heath, 
within sight of a gibbet. One of the gentlemen of the road uttered 
an imprecation against the silent machine, but the other, dis.cnting 
from his friend’s view of the case, remarked, ‘There is nothing better 
for us than gibbets ; not that I mean to hang from one, but if it were 
not for gibbets, everybody would turn highwayman, and qualified 
gentlemen like you and me, who take to the road, would be 
ruined.” 

It was to a remark made by Reynolds on this subject that Johnson 
replied, “The world has nothing to do with the difficulties of a 
man’s art.” To which “The more’s the pity,” cried sympathising 
Goldsmith. But Johnson said ‘ Nay,” and added, in the very spirit 
of Opie, “ If, sir, arts were not obnoxious to idleness every idler would 
aspire to art; and then, sir, neither would Reynolds be eminent, 
Goldsmith be pre-eminent, nor Sam Johnson be super-eminent. No, 
sir, these things be best ordained as they be.” 

Among the men who have taken up the profession of artist, in 
addition to that for which they were educated, was the Rev. William 
Peters, one of the most celebrated of the Prince of Wales’s chaplains. 
Mr. Peters preached to, and also painted, the Prince. We have all 
seen the portrait in the Freemason’s Hall. In his clerical capacity, 
Mr. Peters painted an ‘Infant Soul borne by Angels to Heaven.’ But 
in his purely artistic capacity he painted Venuses, and gained thereby 
the name of the English Titian. His recumbent ‘ Lydia’ was covered 
with a gauze, which the witty critics called “‘ episcopal lawn.” Then 
the reverend artist designed arabesques for the Opera, and he painted 
some of the ceilings of Carlton House. The critics thought he would 
“fail in the sky,” it was so long, they said, “since he had looked towards 
heaven.” When he married, the newspaper wags indulged in a 
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licence of remark that cannot here be illustrated ; and when he subse- 
quently obtained preferment, the gossip of the day ran in type, to the 
effect that the reverend gentleman was collecting all the “ luxurious 
wanderings” of his pencil, and was destroying them without scruple. 
The critics were as severe on his master as on himself. They had an 
opportunity (in 1810) of assailing two birds with one stone, without 
killing either. In the exhibition of that year there was a ‘ Portrait 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales at a Review, attended by Lord 
Heathfield, General Turner, Colonel Bloomfield, and Baron Eben; 
Colonel Quentin in the distance: by J. S. Copley, R.A.” As if 
Copley was not then well known and appreciated, the critics proclaimed 
a “be it known” string of paragraphs, to the effect that the artist 
who had devoted “the flattering curvettings of his pencil” to an 
attempt to portray the heir to the throne was “a republican by birth 
and education.” His father was designated as “an exemplary clerk in 
the parish church of Salem, Massachussets, where some fourscore 
years since, in the extravagance of a pious fury, they burnt a philo- 
sophic cooper at the stake, because he had the necromantic sagacity 
to make two tubs ont of one butt.” How could a man thus sprung 
catch the airs and graces of a prince and fix them on canvas? ‘To do 
the critics justice, however, they had fair play for satire against the 
republican artist for his outrageous flattery of the Prince, who was 
then nearly fifty years of age, and whom the republican by birth and 
_ education was courtier enough to represent a score of years younger. 
Copley has given a youthful expression to a face “where,” said the 
critic, in a burst of fine writing and sad compliment, “ dignity will 
ever remain as long as the frail tenure of life is cognisable, but where 
youth, alas, must never sit again.” 

The “bold Yankee ” was then taken to task for his horse on which 
the Prince is mounted, and which seems to have wicked republican 
tendencies likely to develop themselves in giving his Highness a spill. 
It must have been a singular animal, “ flinging its limbs about in all 
directions,” and preventing the greatness by which the steed was 
bestridden from looking half the “ gentleman” that the world poeti- 
cally accounted him. But the critics comforted themselves in the 
circumstance that the group accompanying tie Prince were “true 
gentlemen, reflecting as much brightness on him as he can radiate on 
them.” Even Colonel Quentin was notexcepted. “Had we seen any 
of the Four-in-Hand gentlemen in the distance,” said one highly 
moral critic, “ offending heaven and earth with their folly, we should 
have angrily invoked the rough and decisive powers of Boreas to have 
blown them and their cattle into the stable together.” Such was the 
awful tone of the stupendous critics of the year 1810. 

In 1811, when West was recommending to the artist of his day 
“correctness of outline,” anonymous writers recommended in addition 
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to English artists indefatigable industry. There was a complaint of 
lack of finish in the delineation of youth, grace and beauty, even in 
the works of the most celebrated contemporary artists. These were 
accused of painting portraits and cabinet pictures in the style of larger 
pieces that are drawn broadly, hung high, are seen from afar, and 
escape examination in detail. Contemporary artists were censured for 
coarseness of execution, and the violence of contrast which brings 
one or two faces into the light and leaves all the rest in the shade. 
Titian, painting in the open air, reproduced natural light and aerial 
atmosphere; but on an English corn-field, painted in a room darkened 
everywhere but from an upper source, there was “the illumination of 
a cellar.” The apprentices of the old masters were under a severe 
discipline which led to perfectness of execution : 


“When we have learnt to rival in execution the artists of former times, 
we shall find that figures taken from English nature, and subjects taken 
from English poetry and history, will also acquire a celebrity and a recom- 
pense equal to those that were enjoyed of old. How Westall rises in popu- 
larity as a painter !—because he borrows from native beauty the idea of his 
favourite features and forms.” 


So wrote the art critic of the ‘Monthly Review,’ in June, 1811. 
To return to the Prince of Wales and his limners, one of the latter 
was thus spoken of in the Times of 27th September, 1818: 


“If we had any weight with Sir Thomas Lawrence, we would entreat him 
to add to the merit of his beautiful portraits that essential one of resem- 
blance. In general his pictures have scarcely a shadow of likeness; wit- 
ness his last portrait of the Prince Regent, who was represented not as a 
staid and manly prince of fifty-five, which his Royal Highness really is, but 
as a mere foppish youth of twenty-five, who had no cares but of wearing 
his regimentals sprucely. Sir T. Lawrence should recollect that a flatter- 
ing painter seldom survives the objects painted, and that a lasting character 
in art, as in everything else, must have its basis in truth. Who cares a jot 
now for Sir Godfrey Kneller, the favourite of kings and queens ?” 


The above may close the samples of the criticism which prevailed 
for about half a century. Let us now listen to the tones in which 
artists criticised their fellows. 

Early in the reign of George the Third the press complained of 
the ungenerous criticism of one artist on the works of another. The 
unsuccessful had no mercy for their better qualified and more fortunate 
brothers. When Stubbs won admiration as an animal painter, he 
was called “stable boy ” and “adventurer” by some of his colleagues. 
And the perception of the latter was complimented by a remark in the 
press to the effect that, “ Dealers in Irish linens may speak to the 
quality of canvas, but not to the colours upon it.” 

Of all the ungentle critics of a brother’s craft Fuseli was the most 
ungentle, and he was the most disingenuous in praise of his own. 
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Seeing a gentleman looking at one of Fuseli’s early exhibited pictures, 
the artist, assuming the layman, remarked, “ He must be a wonderfully 
clever fellow who painted that picture.” The gentleman recognised 
the speaker, and went on his way smiling. Fuseli’s judgment on 
Reynolds amounted to this: Reynolds was unequal; occasionally he 
was unsurpassable, but then most of his pieces were inferior. Lawrence, 
on the other hand, was invariably excellent. Fuseli accused Nollekens 
of stealing Fuseli’s ideas, and Nollekens answered by recrimination. 
Rough words, meant for wit, but falling far short of it, passed between 
them. Fuseli was fond of rough and rude judgments. “Bring me,” 
he one day said to his servant, “my coat and umbrella. I am going 
to Mr. Constable’s.” This was said in allusion to Constable’s spotted 
and showery pictures. Some of the spots and flakes might have been 
well spared. They were against Constable’s own theory of the com- 
position of a picture, namely, that its parts were all so necessary to it 
as a whole, that it resembled a sum in arithmetic; take away or add 
the smallest item and it must be wrong. Fuseli was as severe on the 
dead as on the living. When Northcote was once praising Browne, 
Fuseli broke out with, “Browne! Browne! We've had enough of 
Browne! Let us talk of Cipriani, who is in hell!” His well-known 
reply to the observation of a student, that he had completed the 
drawing which he showed to Fuseli, without once using a crumb of 
bread to erase a faulty line, bespeaks the man’s character: “ Buy a 
twopenny loaf, and rub it all out.” 

Northcote was more generous. Perhaps the most perfect of 
Gainsborough’s works, executed for George the Third, was the one 
that was the most difficult to paint with effect, namely, ‘The Royal 
Family in the Mall’—a work which excited the admiration of Northcote. 
There are straight walks, straight rows of trees, a central group of the 
royal and formal family, and people sitting in line on straight benches ; 
a line everywhere abhorrent to nature. The painter’s genius turned 
all the obstacles to aids. Northcote could see neither formality nor 
stiffness where everything was in a motion and a flutter like a lady's 
fan. “ Watteau,” as he enthusiastically said, “is not half so airy!” 
because Watteau’s was a stagey nature while that of Gainsborough 
was of the wholesome outer air of God’s own world. 

It was in the presence of Wilson that Reynolds made the remark, 
“ Gainsborough is the first landscape painter in England.” To which 
Wilson smartly rejoined, “ No, Reynolds, Gainsborough is not the first 
landscape painter, but he is the first portrait painter in England.” 
Sir Joshua, when more maturely weighing the merits of Gainsborough, 
asserted that his landscapes did not belong to poetic art. Leslie, 
on the other hand, thought poetic art had as much to do with the 
beauty and fragrance of nature as with the classical incidents in the 
landscapes of Poussin and Bourdon. He saw as much poetry in Burns’ 
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‘Mountain Daisy’ as in the laurels round the brow of Cesar. If ever 
landscape was poetical on canvas it was Gainsborough’s. So Leslie 
thought. Constable could not think of one picture of Gainsborough’s 
without tears in his eyes. ‘“ With particulars,” said Constable, “he 
had nothing to do. His object was to deliver fine sentiment, and he 
fully accomplished it.” 

Wilson had the exquisite pleasure of being praised by an artist to 
whom praise was universally awarded. In Vernet’s studio some 
Englishmen were giving flattering testimony to the great French 
master’s works. “ Don’t talk of my landscapes,” exclaimed Vernet, 
“when your countryman Wilson paints so beautifully!” The power 
that Vernet praised Zuccarelli discovered. The latter made of an in- 
different portrait painter something more than a mere English Claude. 
“ English Claude!” said Barry. “Claude painted nature’s littlenesses ; 
Wilson paints her broadly, adopting the features that should most 
attract attention.” In Barry’s idea, Claude's groups were things 
apart from the scene in which they were set. Wilson’s were a portion 
of the composition. Wilson was a classic, Claude a mechanic. The 
first a Hercules, the second an eunuch. The Frenchman was the 
historian of landscape, the Englishman was the poet. Barry runs to 
the very top of the scale when he says that Wilson’s landscapes afford 
the happiest illustration of whatever there is of fascinating, rich, 
precious, and harmonious in the Venetian colouring, both as to hue and 
arrangement. Wilson himself was much less poetical when speaking 
of the landscapes of Barret. “ Eggs and spinach!” comprised the 
brief but significant criticism. 

It is hardly credible that there should ever have been a time when 
Cuyp’s pictures were little valued in England. It is said that they 
were not understood, that people could not comprehend the light, which 
he was the first artist who ever painted. When a Cuyp was once 
knocked down in a London auction room, for a trifling sum, Wilson 
remarked to Beechey, who was standing near, “ Well, the day will 
come when Cuyp’s pictures will bring the prices which they ought 
to bring, and so will mine.” It was the expression of honest con- 
viction, fully justified by realisation of the prophecy. And very 
speedily justified too; for at a sale in 1792, ten years after Wilson's 
death, a landscape by Cuyp was sold for one thousand guineas. All 
good men rejoiced that taste, judgment and money were equally 
abounding. 

While Reynolds quietly said of Ramsay, that he was the most 
sensible of all the painters of that time, Northcote ecstatically praised 
his portrait of Queen Charlotte, in which, homely as she was in face 
and carriage, there was a certain elegance, and the plainness was not 
vulgar. “She had a fan in her hand,” said Northcote, of this portrait. 
“Lord! how she held that fan!” It was Northcote’s judgment that 
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Ramsay’s execution was not equal to his conception, and that h‘s 
promise was always short of his performance. 

Soon came the time when Rogers confessed that England had a 
greater number of moderately good painters than fever, but neither a 
Reynolds nor a Hogarth. He congratulated England, however, on 
having, in Turner, “a first-rate genius in his line.” Rogers found in 
some of Turner’s pictures “a grandeur which neither Claude nor 
Poussin could give to theirs.” ‘Turner himself was not an infallible 
judge of other masters. He held Rubens, as a landscape painter, to be 
deficient in nature! Rogers answered by pointing to a ‘ Forest 
Scene,’ by Rubens, which hung in Rogers’s room. “ The foreground 
of it,” he said, “ is truth itself.” 

The best trait in Turner’s character was his total abstention from 
disparagement of the works of his rivals and other contemporaries. 
When David Roberts exhibited his first picture, ‘ The Front of Rouen 
Cathedral,’ at Somerset House, Turner pointed it out to Allan, with 
the remark, “ Here is a man we must have our eye upon!” On 
another occasion, when Turner was on the Hanging Committee, and 
his brethren suggested “no room” for a meritorious picture by young 
Bird, Turner looked at it, and thereupon declared that “ come what 
may, the young man’s picture must have a place.” He was told, 
again and again, that it was impossible, through lack of space. Turner 
then silently moved away, took down one of his own works, and hung 
young Bird’s in its place. There was, of course, some caprice in his 
conduct with respect to other artists. At one time, after the pictures 
were hung for exhibition, he heightened the brilliancy of a work of his 
own, that it might not suffer side by side with a glowing piece from 
the bright and graceful hand (which too early lost its cunning) of 
Geddes. Yet, in another year, he temporarily changed the golden sky 
of his ‘Cologne, to a dun colour, lest two portraits by Lawrence, on 
each side of it, should be killed by the contrast. 

Then Turner’s generously truthful criticism of Girtin well merits 
being kept in remembrance. “ If poor Tom Girtin had lived I should 
have starved,” was one of his remarks, full of homage. Not less was 
there in Turner's speech on looking at one of Girtin’s drawings: 
“ Never in my whole life could I make a drawing like that. I would 
have given one of my little fingers to’ be able to make one like it.” In 
similar spirit Turner exclaimed, on seeing a marvellous effect of light in 
a Cuyp, “I would give a thousand pounds to have painted that!” 
Bat, he said, as he gazed admiringly at another glowing copy of 
God's glorious work by the same artist, “ They would have called that 
too warm if I had done it.” 

Collins, who was one of the severest censors of his own pictures, and 
who never forgot Calcott’s respect for the “man who never reminded 
you of the palette,” held Haydon to be superior to the great painters 
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of the Venetian school; equa!ling them in colour, and adding to that 
at least a desire to attain every greatness of every other school. 
Collins thought Haydon’s ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ painted at seven 
and twenty, was, for colour, tone, and sublinrity, the most perfect 
modern picture he had ever beheld. In his own branch of art 
Collins judged less favourably of the efforts of. some of his contem- 
poraries who cared less than he to study nature. Their works he 
catalogued as “cottages and cattle in a painting-room,” and “a 
thunder-storm, raised in the artist’s study.” Of Wilkie he could never 
be sufficiently laudatory. Of that artist’s ‘Penny Wedding’ he de- 
clared that in depth of tone and richness of colour it was equal to 
Ostade. Wilkie, on his side, is said to have always spoken “in a 
manner truly Christian ” of the works of his contemporaries—which is 
a manner open to explanation. His frankness and freedom from jealousy 
were delightful. 

It is, however, to be noted that Collins sometimes secured the true 
light and shade on figures in his landscapes by grouping dressed 
dolls in a large box, and copying them. His son, however, is careful 
to say that these figures “were seldom finished till they could take 
their tone and sentiment from a large extent of completed landscape 
around them.”* 

We have alluded, in a previous page, to the banquets of the Royal 
Academy. ‘Those of the present day are not at all like those of the 
olden times. There was more hospitality in that time than now; 
there was certainly more jollity ; fewer guests of “rank ” or “ quality,” 
more of those who were supposed to partake of neither. 

Some of the scenes at those primitive banquets were curiously 
illustrative of the social manners of the period. A contemporary 
writer to the newspapers furnishes this droll picture of what occurred 
in 1775: “Dinner being over, and the usual complimentary toasts 
to the king and royal family being given, Mr. Barretti, the cele- 
brated author of ‘The Fall of Man,’ &c., without even so much as 
acquainting the stewards with his intention, which he had a right to 
do, got up and pronounced, with all that veneration with which 
foreigners treat the name of kings, the following fulsome compliments 
on his majesty’s birthday. It was written by a countryman of his 
own, whom he had introduced, and who had the modesty to sit trans- 
ported at the rehearsal, whilst the rest of the company treated it with 
that silent contempt which such foreign assurance deserved.” The 
whole thing is “ delicious "—Barretti’s offensive deed, “ which he had a 
right to do,” the introduction of a friend, as if the meeting had been 
a “free-and-easy,” and the silent contempt with which the company 
listened to what few, if any of them, understood—an Italian sonnet! 
It was worthy of the society which nominated Boswell to conduct its 

* «Life of Collins,’ p. 219. 
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foreign correspondence, and discovered afterwards that he was un- 
acquainted with the Italian language. 

Boswell himself figured at one of the subsequent dinners, that of 
1791. The company had set down at half-past five, and had been in 
the full tide of enjoyment till nine, soon after which period about 
thirty persons were left “to enjoy the delights of the bottle.” All 
went flowingly on then, till “‘Bozzy” and Sir William Chambers 
seemed to have volunteered something musical. Whatever it may 
have been, it is thus referred to in contemporary reports: ‘“ Bozzy's 
inharmonious chanting to the worthy ‘Knight of the Polar Star’ 
proved the signal for general discord, and a grand crash of bottles and 
glasses proved a characteristic finale to this annual entertainment. 
What the offensive uproariousness of the exhibitors could have been 
at the dinner of 1769, it is impossible to guess, since such a scene 
as the above is described as characteristic of the more refined 
Academicians of 1791! Of those present, Peter Pindar said that 


“each of them that wondrous man excelled, 
Who beat a butcher’s dog at eating tripe.” 





Perhaps this scene led to at least some change in the invitations 
issued ; for, in recording the dinner of 1793, the papers state that 
every guest but two, on one side the table, was a peer; that every 
noble had two servants to wait on him, and that nearly every artist 
had one. Some members of the royal family were generally among 
the guests. After all, there never could have been such an assem- 
blage of superhuman excellence as met together at the dinner of 1812, 
although no royal prince was present. “Except that failure in 
dignity,” say the papers, “the Royal Academicians were encircled with 
nearly every sort of uplifted thing in the empire that was heir to 
virtue, wisdom, or honour.” Happy Academicians! But occasionally 
the celestial guests showed themselves of very mortal mould, and not 
without provocation. It was the rule of the stewards to consider as 
unable to attend all who neglected to reply to the invitations; fresh 
summonses were sent to other guests. But often the uncourteous 
guests who had not acknowledged the receipt of the invitations would 
make their appearance ; accommodation and provisions alike ran short, 
and the hungry and weary friends of art celebrated the occasion by a 
general “ row.” 
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A NOVEL. 





Cuarter XXIX. 


Ir was a still grey morning when Maggie reached the station. Cousin 
John was in waiting to receive her as she drove up, and presented a 
gay and gorgeous appearance. 

“You are just in time. I began to quake for you. No more 
luggage? Come along, then. I will get your ticket.” 

And she was quickly whirled into a second-class carriage. It was 
too crowded to permit of much conversation; but John contrived, 
among the clatter of the train and a noisy political discussion between a 
stout farmer-looking man and a better-class mechanic, to say, “ What 
do you think? They have got Polly Banks down there,” in somewhat 
a triumphal tone. 

“Tndeed!” said Maggie. “I suppose she is a friend of your 
sister’s ?” 

“Perhaps. It’s the missus that’s so sweet upon her.” 

Very little more passed between them during their three hours’ 
journey through a not very interesting country, and Maggie felt both 
dull and tired when they reached their destination, for John had 
joined the political discussion and managed to turn it on colonial 
affairs, on which he held forth with an air of conviction and authority, 
or pertinacity and strength of lungs, that overpowered his listeners, 
and made Maggie’s head ache. 

Ditton Market was a prosperous little place. The establishment to 
which Mr. Grey had succeeded had been very well known for miles 
round, and Fred Banks had managed through “a friend connected 
with the press,” ie. The Ditton Market Herald and the Farmer's 
Chronicle, to spread a report that the incoming tenant was a London 
pharmaceutist of high attainments and metropolitan fame, obliged to 
seek a more salubrious dwelling. The change proved very beneficial 
in every respect, and poor Mr. Grey seemed quite revived by the 
improvement of his prospects and in his wife’s manners. 

“We are a little behind time,” said Cousin John, handing Maggie 
into the Royal Hotel omnibus which met the trains. “ Four o'clock! 
It will be five before we get a mouthful. I am so sharp set, Mag, I 
could eat you—and a nice tender bit you'd be, Mag.” 


“Oh! I can be very tough if I like,” she returned, good- 
humouredly. 
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“By George! it was a great idea having Polly Banks down! Now 
you will see she is not to be sneezed at, Miss Maggie.” 

“Did I ever say anything on the subject t” 

“ Now, then”—to the conductor—* how far round are you going 
before you put us down ?” 

“ All right, sir. We allus goes to the Royal first.” 

At last they arrived. A large old but modernised house, imposing 
front, lots of big jars, and a huge gold pestle and mortar over the 
door, to which Bell and Jemima had strongly objected, but in vain. 
Jobn would stand no nonsense; the country people had always been 
used to it, he said, and ten to one they would think the new man 
would poison them if he took it down. 

The house, a roomy rambling edifice, occupied a corner at the 
further end of the High Street from the railway station, and so had 
the advantage of a private entrance through an old-fashioned garden, 
and on that side looked as prosperous and cared for as whitewash and 
green paint could make it. 

“This is quite charming,” cried Maggie, as, descending from the 
“bus,” John rang the bell, while he eyed the place critically with the 
air of one who had a vested right in the concern. “ What a delight- 
ful change from Beverly Street! I am so glad to think my dear 
uncle has such a home.” 

“And it don’t pay so bad,” said John, complacently. “I think 
they must be all asleep,” and he gave a second powerful pull to the 
bell ; whereupon the smart green door was flung violently wide open, 
and forth rushed Bell and Jemima in bright red tartan dresses, 
followed by a tall abundant-looking young lady in blue French 
merino, with piles of black ringlets fastened back to a thick roll of 
hair, dominated by a scarlet tuft of ribbon, of which smaller bows 
adorned her throat and wrists, and would no doubt have encircled her 
slight waist (which, with the exuberance above and below, suggested 
unpleasant ideas of breaking in two) had waistbands been in fashion. 

“My goodness! how late you are!” cried Bell. 

“We had almost given you up,” said Jemima. 

“ Better late than never,” added the lovely Polly. 

“« Why, Maggie, I’m so glad to see you, old girl !” 

“Tt’s good for sore eyes. Pa is so pleased.” 

“This is Fred Banks's sister. We coaxed her down to help keep 
John in order; she can give it to him in style when he is too 
bumptious.” 

“Law, Jimmy! I don’t know what Miss Grey will think of me !” 

Such were a few of the torrent of words which almost stunned 
Maggie; she was too innately wise with the wisdom of good feeling to 
shrink from homeliness; but the rampant vulgarity, the noisy self- 
satisfaction of her cousins, utterly overwhelmed her. She was, how- 
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ever, pleased that they seemed glad to see her, and so allowed herself 
to be swept indoors, where Aunt Grey, who honoured the country 
with a white lace cap and green ribbons, awaited her in a large, low, 
comfortable parlour, cheerfully lighted by three windows. A huge 
beam ran across the ceiling, and a nice red fire glowed in a tolerably 
modern grate. “Well, Maggie, it’s a treat to see you,” said Mra. 
Grey, quite graciously, ‘‘and highly condescending to come from 
such grandeur to our ’umble ‘ome. Where's your pa, girls? Tell 
him Maggie’s come. Here, John, let me help you off with your coat, 
and draw up to the fire; it’s a cold afternoon.” 

Here Uncle Grey made his appearance in tolerably well blacked 
boots and a generally brisked-up air, which delighted Maggie’s quick 
eye even while she hugged him heartily. ‘Dear, dear uncle, I am so 
glad to see you! And you are looking so well.” 

“Why, my little girl, and so are you, and smart. I see a sort of 
change in you. Eh, don’t you, my dear ?” 

“ Of course I do,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Only the difference between new clothes and old,” whispered 
Maggie, pleasantly. 

“Come,” cried John from the fire, “I thought you did not like to 
be hugged, and there you are cuddling the governor to no end. How 
goes it, governor?” cried John patronisingly, and rising to shake 
hands with his father. “And now, girls, get us something to eat, for 
we are famished. I'll answer for partner and self.” 

“Law, Mr. John!” cried Miss Banks with fascinating liveliness, 
“have you and your cousin entered into partnership ?” 

“ Articles ain’t signed yet,” returned John facetiously. 

Bell and Jemima accompanied Maggie to perform the ceremony 
known as “taking her things off.” The room to which they took 
her, though far from luxurious, was cleaner and better than the bed- 
rooms of Beverly Street, and here Bell and Jemima poured forth a 
duo of intelligence : 

“ Ditton is such a nice jolly sort of place, and do you know Fred 
Banks is here, and pa’s partner?—he is grown so steady—never 
goes out of an evening.” 

“T suppose he finds the company at home too pleasant to leave,” 
said Maggie, smiling ; whereupon Jemima tossed her head and Bell 
laughed. 

“Don’t you chaff before John,” said Jemima. “He is horrid 
particular. And do you know, ma thinks Polly is quite smitten with 
John, and would be a nice match for him; but Bell says it’s no good, 
he is bespoke.” A knowing look at Maggie pointed the remark. 

A very plentiful repast, in the shape of a “meaty tea,” was set 
forth when Maggie descended ; whereat the whole party assembled. 
Maggie slipped into her o!d place by her uncle, and under pretence of 
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not putting brother and sister together, Mrs. Grey placed the 
junior partner between Maggie and “Jim,” as she was familiarly 
called, and John between Miss Banks and Bell. 

John never appeared, in Maggie’s estimation, to less advantage 
than when, “among his own people and in his father’s house,” he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. On the present occasion he was un- 
usually joyous and rampant. Miss Banks’s evident admiration filled 
the easily-inflated balloon of his self-esteem even nigh to bursting, 
and he regarded the whole company except Fred Banks as puppets, to 
be benevolently moved by his hands. 

“So glad to see you, my dear,” said Uncle Grey quietly and 
privately to Maggie. 

“Not more than I am to see you,” in the same tone, and pressing 
his hand. 

“Come, Mag ; let the governor alone, and see if you can manage 
to get through the afternoon meal without golden sherry and—what 


‘did you call the sweet stuff? I can tell you Mag has been living on 


the fat of the land”—and John proceeded to give a glowing account 
of his visit to Grantham. While he talked, Maggie indulged in a 
steady look at Miss Banks, whose attention was absorbed in the 
speaker, 

She was of the “fine animal” order; with very white teeth, very 
red cheeks, and very black eyes; dreadfully afflicted with a conscious- 
ness of her own charms, and possessed of a pair of large red service- 
able hands ; but Maggie was pleased to observe her expression was far 
from forbidding or unpleasant; for, thought she, “I cannot help 
fancying she will be Cousin John’s wife.” While Miss Banks very 
deliberately eyed “little Maggie,” of whom she had heard so much, 
from head to foot, and decided that she was a poor, insignificant 
little creature—almost plain—and that it was not probable a fine 
young man like John Grey would be content with such a little chit 
when there were better articles to be had. Of course he would bea 
great catch for her, penniless as she was. 

John’s description of Grantham roused a large amount - interest 
and curiosity. 

“What was Miss Grantham like ?” 

“A stunner, J can tell you,” replied John. “ As tall as Miss Polly 
here ; as straight as an arrow; and as fair as—oh! as anything; her 
hands looked as white, as soft, as a bit of down—and all sparkling 
over with rings. I never saw such a heap. She was uncommon 
pleasant, and quite anxious for information about South Africa; but 
just as I was about to tell her a lot, Mag, who I could see had ‘been 
fidgety, or jealous, or something, said we were trespassing on her 
time, and jumped up—though I am sure the young lady would rather 
I should haye stayed. Eh, Mag?” 
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“Perhaps so,” said Maggie, prudently. 

“Law, Maggie! and what did you do all day ?” asked Bell. 

“Oh! I wrote letters and copied papers and practised, and walked 
and drove about.” 

“A nice easy life, I'm sure,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“ And did you use to be all by yourself in the evenings ?” 

“ Not she,” put in John. “She used to spend them very agreeably 
with a thin fellow—a ‘snuff the moon’ high and mighty swell!” 

“ What! by their own selves ?” asked Miss Banks, horrified. 

“No, no,” said Maggie, laughing good-humouredly; “I used to 
go into the drawing-room every evening to play whist and Miss 
Grantham’s accompaniments, and met the gentleman cousin John 
means among the rest of the company.” 

“ And who were the company ?” 

Maggie gave a catalogue raisonné: of the people staying at 
Grantham. 

“My! The Earl of Torchester!” exclaimed Jemima. 

“He is quite young, isn't he?” asked Fred Banks. “I remember 
his coming of age. Heis very rich; quite a big swell.” 

“ And did the Earl ever speak to you ?” asked Miss Banks. 

“Oh yes; I knew him before, in Paris. I used to think him like 
John.” 

“Goodness, Maggie! Why did you never name him before ?” 

“ Why, Mag, you are as close as wax.” 

“T suppose you knew Mr. What-d’ye-call-him in Paris, too ?” 

“Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such people?” chorussed the 
ladies of the family and Cousin John. 

“T scarcely know; but Mr. Trafford and Lord Torchester used to 
be at her reception parties.” 

“And what is the Earl like ?” 

“ He is a plain, shy, gool-natured young man, rather like John.” 

“Tt does not sound very like,” said Miss Banks. “I can’t discover 
that Mr. John Grey is shy.” 

“Or plain,” added the subject of her remarks. 

“T did not say so, sir.’ 

“But you implied it. Till be hanged if you didn’t.” 

A noisy encounter of wits ensued ; after which Maggie had another 
cross-examination as to the habits of the aristocracy, which she went 
through satisfactorily under a running fire of “Upon my word, you 
have fallen on your feet.” 

“What a lucky little thing you have been, Maggie !” 

“Sixty pounds a year for just doing nothing.” 

“ That is the worst of it. 1 should like to have more to do,’ said 
Maggie. 

“Tt is rather like being a servant, isn’t it ?” askel Miss Ranks, with 
an air of simply asking for information. 
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‘It is,” replied Maggie, calmly. “I only wish I had more definite 
service to perform.” 

John said nothing, but he looked a little exultingly at the fair 
Polly. He rose a few minutes after. “Come, governor,” said he, “I 
want a smoke and a little quiet talk with you and Banks.” And the 
three gentlemen retired. Nor were the ladies dull in their absence. 
Mrs. Grey expatiated on the relative cost of housekeeping in town and 
country, while Maggie made herself amusing and instructive by an 
accurate description of the fashions at Grantham, of the dresses ordered 
by Miss Grantham for her visit to Llanelwy—of her jewels—of the 
Viscountess Brockhurst—and, above all, of the brilliant Marquise de 
Beaumanoir. Finally, when the gentlemen rejoined them, they had 
a round game, at which the spirits of the party rose to a high pitch. 

Time would fail to tell how Miss Banks declared John cheated, and 
tried to snatch his cards to prove herself right, and was in the wildest 
exultation and the lowest depths of despair; how John accepted all 
this curiously expressed tribute to his powers of captivation with a 
rollicking air of superiority ; how Maggie felt utterly extinguished 
in the general hubbub (for Mr. Banks and Jemima were almost as 
noisy); how Cousin John at intervals would cry, “ Hey, Mag, what 
are you and the governor about ?” just to keep her spirits from droop- 
ing—for he was determined, to quote his own thoughts, “to give her 
such a dose of Polly Banks as would put the thin horseman and all 
the other filigree chaps at Grantham out of her head.” 

The last act was a substantial supper, a liberal allowance of 
Market Ditton ale, for which it was considered famous, some hot 
brandy-and-water, a spoonful or two in a wineglass to each lady ; and 
the party, well pleased with themselves and each other, broke up. 


The sueceed'ng Sunday was bright and dry. Mr. Grey, Fred 
Banks, and the ladies, went duly and properly to church ; but John 
luxuriated in his slippers till dinner-time. ‘ You see,” he explained, 
with his usual candour, “I haven’t a character to keep or to lose in 
Market Ditton ; if I had I'd be as regular at church as the parson.” 

After church came the early dinner. A walk succeeded, when all 
paired off, for Bell elected to remain at home, and Maggie appropriated 
her uncle’s arm. It was a rural though flat country round Market 
Ditton, nevertheless pleasant, with neat cottages, orchards, and hedge- 
rows. 

Maggie thoroughly enjoyed her talk with her uncle; their former 
sympathy and confidence flowed as freely into the old channels as 
though it had never been interrupted, and Uncle Grey imparted to his 
affectionate listener, with unusual animation, that he had been asked 
to deliver a popular lecture on chemistry at the local literary and 
scientific institution ; and as John approved the scheme he was going 
to do so. Then Uncle Grey proceeded to describe the subject or 
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subjects, and his intended treatment of the same, and Maggie continued 
deeply interested. 

John looked a little sulky when they returned. He had positively 
neglected Maggie for Miss Banks, and that provoking little monkey 
was so wrapped up in the governor’s rigmaroles that she did not even 
seem to see it. However, the tone in which she replied to Bell’s 
question, “ Have you had a pleasant walk?” by a sincere “Oh, 
delightful! you can’t think how pleasant,” struck John as being too 
exaggerated. He therefore consoled himself with the conviction that 
the whole was a piece of acting ; but that in reality Mag was breaking 
her heart. The result of which was a reversal of his conduct, and 
from tea-time onwards he was most demonstrative to his cousiu, and 
negligent of his father’s fair guest. Miss Banks was alternately 
moody and boisterous, and Maggie was thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“T say, Mag,” cried John, as they were bidding good-night, “ what 
train shall we go up by to-morrow ?” 

“T am not going up to-morrow, John.” 

* Come, nonsense. You knowit’s all settled. We were to go back 
together.” 

“T do not know, indeed. I wrote to Miss Grantham to say I should 
stay here till Tuesday, and Lady Dormer will not be back. I shall 
be all alone in that great house if I return to-morrow.” 

“Don't let that trouble you,” cried John. “I'll come and keep 
you company.” 

“ And then I do not know when I shall be able to come and see my 
uncle and aunt again; so I have quite made up my mind, John, to 
stay till Tuesday.” 

John said no more ; but a very angry, sullen cloud gathered on his 
brow, and an expression of ill-repressed wrath contracted his jaws. 

“Law, Mr. John,” cried Miss Banks; “ you look as if you could 
eat us all without a grain of salt.” Her loud but cheery voice turned 
the current of his thoughts. 

“You're going up to town to-morrow, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“T did intend going 

“They'll be expecting you at home,” said her brother. 

“Come along then. Ill take you up. We'll take the 1.45. It’s 
not express; but we'll be in time for tea; and your ma will give me 
a cup of tea, eh ?” 

“All right! you shall have the tea and ‘summut’ with it,” 
turned Miss Banks frankly. 

“That's something like,” cried John; ‘no shilly-shally non- 
sense. One would think you were my cousin, not Miss Margaret 
Grey.” 


“Oh! then I have not had the advantage of having been at 
Grantham.” 
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“ Good-night, John,” said Maggie, out of patience with his unrea- 
sonableness. Why should he expect her to be his bond slave? And 
heartily did she that night thank ‘the Providence that shapes our 
ends” she had escaped the thraldom of the Grey family. She was 
far from ungrateful to them; but to her sojourn in the tents of 
Kedar, which may be modernized into Beverly Street and Aunt Grey’s 
jurisdiction, she looked back with sincere unmitigated horror. 

John did not ‘come right,” as Bell termed it, up to the moment. 
the Royal bus called to pick up the travellers next day. He was 
over-demonstrative—aflectionately towards Miss Banks, wrathfully 
towards Maggie. She was unmoved, but regretted that he was so 
self-willed and unreasonable. 

“T shall be at P—— Square on Wednesday and Thursday, John,” 
she said, determined not to quarrel. “After that I am not sure.” 

“Qh, ain’t you? Looks very like asking me to call and make up, 
don’t it ?’—to the company generally. 

“ Rather,” said Jemima. 

“Something,” added Bell. 

*‘Be sure you call before the missus comes back,” put in Miss 
Banks. 

“I do not think we have anything to make up,” said Maggie ; and 
John departed without so much as asking for a kiss. 


When Maggie reached P—— Square the next afternoon she felt 
not a little satisfied to have left Aunt Grey and the girls behind her. 
If it was sad and dull to be alone, it was at least not irritating. She 
could think her own thoughts uninterrupted by petty questions and 
querulous commentaries, and the perpetual display of low motives 
and narrow tempers. Not that the class amid which her lot had been 
of late cast was. morally much elevated above the one she had left ; 
but the springs of daily life were well oiled, and good breeding was 
at least “an outward and visible sign,” even though the “ inward 
and spiritual grace” had evaporated. 

“Letters for you, Miss,” said Mr. Johnson, entering the drawing 
room—he had not thought it necessary to open the door for the 
secretary—‘‘and this card”—a foreign-looking piece of pasteboard, 
bearing this inscription: “ La Comtesse de Bragance,” and under- 
written ‘ Mrs. Berry.” 

“Ob, I am so sorry I did not see her!” exclaimed Maggie aloud. 

“The lady said she would call again.” 

“Do not go, Johnson. There is a letter from Miss Grantham, and 
probably directions for you.” She glanced over the pages. “ Yes, 
you are to go at once to Eastnor, and engage a house facing the sea, 
if possib'e on the Royal Esplanade. Miss Grantham rays you know 
all that is required. She wishes it to be ready for her by the 7th of 
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February, as she will probably leave Llanelwy about the 8th or 9th. 
Miss Grantham says she will require stabling for the ponies, a pair 
of carriage horses, and a couple of riding horses, but that she writes 
to Wheeler on this subject.” - 

“Very well, miss. Now I thought I knew every place in England, 
watering or otherwise, but Eastnor sounds quite strange. Do you 
happen to know it, miss ?” 

“Very little, Johnson; it is quite a new place on the Sussex 
coast, but I believe growing into fashion. You must of course start 
from Waterloo. This lady ’—pointing to the card—* would be able 
to tell more about it. If she calls this evening I will send for you, 
and you shall hear what she says.” 

“Thank you, miss; for I feel all at sea.” 

Maggie then proceeded to read Miss Grantham’s letter more de- 
liberately. It was full, though hasty. Maggie had executed all the com- 
missions admirably. Nothing omitted. Llanelwy continued to be most 
amusing. Geoffrey Trafford had arrived, but was going on to Ireland 
the day but one after, to see the Giant’s Causeway in bad weather. 
Imagine what a provoking contradictory creature! He asked mea good 
deal about Madame de Beaumanoir’s visit, and told me that you had 
gone out with the South African man the day he called. Pray don’t 
go all the way with him, dear Miss Grey.” 

“Sir Hugh Erskine is still staying on. We are getting up a part 
of ‘Lucrezia Borgia.’ I am prima donna, but unfortunately Sir 
Hugh’s voice is baritone ; so they are hunting up their set for a lover 
forme. Johnson must get a house at Eastnor. Lady Brockhurst 
and her brother, and Mrs. Stamer, and heaps of people they know, 
are going there till Easter. We are to live in the most primitive 
manner, and it will be charming. al go down there soon and have 
it all nice ; you have so much taste.” 

The second letter was from Lady Dormer. She was so comfortable, 
and dear Lady Torchester was so kind, that she thought she would 
just stay where she was till Miss Grantham had decided about a house. 
Would Miss Grey write and let her know when anything was 
decided ?” 

So Mr. Trafford had followed his beautiful kinswoman. Very 
natural. Just what might have been anticipated; and, moreover, it 
implied breaking with that horrid Madame de Beaumanoir, whereat 
Maggie rejoiced. “ Well, I suppose Miss Grantham will not be long 
Miss Grantham, et apris, le déluge. I hope she will not tease him 
too much with that Sir Hugh Erskine.” 

“Mrs. Berry,” said Johnson, breaking the thread of her thoughts. 
Maggie rose up quickly. 

Mrs. Berry, though pale and looking a little worn, was much the 
same as ever. She was well and suitably dressed too. 
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“ Oh, how glad I am to see you, dear Mrs. Berry !” cried Maggie, 


embracing her. 

“ Ah yes, I thought you would be; but times is sadly changed,” 
said the erst blooming frisky widow. “My dear, I am a broken- 
hearted woman. How nice you are looking, and in such lack—howdiffer- 
ent from poor me! Of all the treacherous, designing, captivating ruffians 
that Count was the worst. To think of his squandering my money in 
five months, and to put another woman in my place. It was enough 
to turn my hair grey in a single night, like poor Lord Byron’s,” and 
Mrs. Berry plunged into a long rambling narrative of the cruel treat- 
ment she had received and the frightful reverse of fortune she had 
sustained. ‘This was agreeably diversified by tea and buttered toast, 
sent up by the thoughtful Mr. Johnson. Maggie was even more 
pleased to see Mrs. Berry than she expected. Her familiar voice and 
peculiar modes of phraseology transported her listener back to Paris— 
enchanted Paris of last spring—before she knew in what the enchant- 
ment consisted—before she had learned that she must dash away the 
cup of joy from her lips, and ever hereafter shut the eye and ear of 
memory to that with which it was most haunted. 

“ And, dear Mrs. Berry, what are you doing now?” asked Maggie, 
as she sat beside her former patroness, and held her hand in hers. 

“That's what I was coming to,” said Mrs. Berry. “I declare, 
Maggie, it quite warms my heart to talk to you, and I can see you 
are downright glad to have me with you. Ah, Maggie, if I had 
taken your advice!” and she dropped a few tears. “ Well, as I was 
saying, I have agreed to rent a furnished house from a friend at 
Eastnor, and let my rooms in the season ; and if I find I can make it 
pay I'll buy up the concern; my trustees will advance me the 
money, or indeed buy the house for me, so that the Count can’t touch 
it; and I want you to get some of the grandees fou are amongst to 
give me a turn.” 

“JT did mention your plan to Lord Torchester and Miss Gran- 
tham.” 

‘‘ Lord Torchester !” cried Mrs. Berry, interrupting her with great 
amazement. “ You don’t mean to say he has turned up again? Now 
don’t you go to refuse him a second time.” 

“ He will not give me an opportunity. I think he has forgotten he 
ever asked me. He is in love with Miss Grantham now,” and Maggie 
proceeded to explain the relationship between them. 

“ Well, well!” said Mrs. Berry, “ the changeableness and inconstancy 
of those men is just awful! My dear, you would have been man and 
wife by this if it hadn’t been for Trafford—a deep, designing, proud 
fellow as ever I came across, but, I must say, pleasant to talk to.” 

“ How large is your house, Mrs. Berry? Miss Grantham wants 
one at Eastnor just now, anda number of fashionable people are going 
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down next month. Would you mind telling Johnson about the 
place? He is going down to-morrow, and knows nothing whatever 
of it.” 

Johnson was summoned, and received many useful hints. Mrs. 
Berry's own house was too small; for as Johnson observed majestic- 
ally, “ we will want a dining-room and a drawing-room and a morning- 
room, at the least, and a private sitting-room, bed-room, and dressing- 
room for Miss Grantham herself; then,” with a comprehensive wave 
of the hand towards Maggie, “ there’s my lady and Miss Grey—and 
mademo‘selle, and myself, and three or four more.” 

“Law, my good man,” cried Mrs. Berry, to Maggie’s horror, 
“ you needn’t talk to me. I know allabout what you must want ; it’s 
not so long since I had a salon, and a salle & manger, and dressing- 
rooms, and all the rest of it, myself, No! my place isn’t big enough ; 
but Number 15, Royal Esplanade, is a fine corner house, “and mine 
is Number 3, Esplanade Villas, quite handy. I could let a few 
upper bed-rooms to some of you, if you require them. You go in for 
Number 15; there are parties after it, but mention my name, and 
you'll get it for twelve guineas a week, and the cook in.” 

An expression of bland but infinite contempt stole over Mr. John- 
son’s impassive features. A few more particulars, and stating that he 
was much obliged, Mr. Johnson retired. 

“ What a nice polite man! Quite the gentleman. Ah, my dear! 
what a come down for me to be talking about lodgings to such people! 
—and now—where were you staying when I called on Sunday ?” 

“ Oh, with Uncle Grey.” 

“ What! and that aunt of yours, who used to wipe her shoes on 
you, ina manner of speaking ?” 

“ Even so,” said Maggie, laughing ; and proceeded to describe the 
revival of the family fortunes since the return of the eldest son, fre- 
quently interrupted by Mrs. Berry’s exclamations of “ Well, I'm 
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sure!” and “I never ! 

“ Now, my dear, I tell you what. I believe the young man is in 
love with you, and I believe he was at the bottom of your refusing 
that nice, elegant, young nobleman. Well, well, there’s no accounting 
for taste—but 

Here the “respectable young woman,” who acted as general 
servant under the antiquated female in charge of 
entered, and said, “ A gentleman for you, Miss.” 

“Law! my dear, who can it be?” cried Mrs. Berry. Her question 
was answered by the almost immediate entrance of Cousin John. 

“JT did not expect to see you to-night,” said Maggie, rising and 
holding out her hand. “ Mrs. Berry, my cousin, Mr. J ohn Grey.” 

“ Very pleased to see you, I am sure, sir. I have often heard. 
of you, but I never thought we should meet,” 
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“Thank ye,” said John, still surly. “ Yes!” Miss Maggie, I 
thought I would just come and look after you a bit; there’s no 
knowing what this young lady would be up to if she was left to 
herself,” he added to Mrs. Berry. 

“Ah! you needn’t talk to me! Were we not like sisters for nearly 
two years? And a sweeter, steadier girl—oh! you needn't shake your 
head, Margaret; I'll say it before your face and behind your back 
—never walked, and I don’t care who the other is.’ 

“ She’s an obstinate little devil, anyhow,” said John, relaxing. The 
fact was, John had travelled up to town the day before and supped 
at Mrs. Banks’s, in so great a fury with Maggie, that he was rather 
too demonstrative to Miss Polly, and now began to think he had 
better make all safe with his cousin, before he trusted himself again 
in the society of her rival. 

“ Now, John,” said Maggie, pleasantly, “ you have not the smallest 
reason to find fault with me.’ 

“ Come,” said Mrs. Berry, with an air of kindly chiding, “ you 
two has had a quarrel—that’s plain to see; and you are right down 
miserable, the pair of you. Why are you such fools as not to kiss and 
make it up? Ah! if you had gone through the troubles I have you 
wouldn’t be so ready to throw away happiness.” 

“T am sure I ain’t,” cried John; “ but Mag is aggravating.” 

“Don't be a silly,” retorted Mrs. Berry. ‘“ Haven’t I heard of 
Cousin John, till—not knowing you—I was sick of the subject? And 
when poor Lord Torchester begged and prayed to be let come to my 
elegant parties in the Champs Elysées there, didn’t she say, ‘ Do ask 
him, Mrs. Berry, he is so like Cousin John’? And then I never could 
make out why she refused him. No matter.” 

“ Refused him!—refused the Earl of Torchester ?” almost shouted 
John, in utter amazement. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Derry, do not talk so! You do not remember things 
rightly; you have had so much trouble since. Pray say no more,” 
urged Maggie earnestly. 

“Well, Maggie, you may say what you like; the Earl did ask you 
and you refused—I'll take my Bible oath of it.” 

John gave a long low whistle and stood up on the hearthrug. 
“That was a chance, Mag! And pray, mum,” to Mrs. Berry, “as 
you seem to know so much about this young woman’s proceedings, 
did she refuse a tall thin fellow, called Trafford, as well ?” 

Maggie laughed out loud, and Mrs. Berry replied unhesitatingly, 
“Lord bless you, no. Trafford was no friend of your cousin’s; he 
was a proud cool hand, as might go in for a countess in her own 
right. He and Maggie could never agree.” 

“Hum,” said Cousin John, and fell into deep reflection. 

“Mrs. Berry, and John,” said Maggie with much earnestness, “I do 
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beg both of you you will never speak of this again. It was a piece of 
boyish folly on the part of Lord Torchester, which he has forgotten, 
and I particularly wish it not to be known to Miss Grantham.” 

“T’m sure it shan’t cross my lips-again,” said Mrs. Berry with a 
knowing smile, as though conscious of having used her knowledge 
judiciously. She then plunged into a history of her own wrongs. John 
was silent, and then, to Maggie’s great relief, offered to see Mrs. Berry 
home. She was only in town for a few days upon a little business, 
she said, and was to return to Eastnor the next day, where she hoped 
to see Maggie shortly. 

“I’m coming to talk to you to-morrow,” remarked John to his 
cousin. 

“Then pray come early, for I do not want any one in the evening, 
except indeed Mrs. Berry.” 

The next morning brought a letter and a list of commissions 
from Lady Dormer, with a few in addition to be executed for Lady 
Torchester. Maggie was well pleased to be out and occupied, but she 
felt she dared not stir till John had paid his promised visit, which, 
for some undefined reason, she partly dreaded. She hoped he would 
not be late, and while she hoped he came. 

“ How that woman talks!” was his first remark, having exchanged 
greetings. “But she is not a bad sort of a female—and deuced sharp. 
I wonder how that French fellow managed to take her in.” 

“ Her shrewdness is very narrow. Poor Mrs. Berry! I am quite 
fond of her,” returned Maggie, sighing. A long pause, during which 
John stood looking in deep thought at the fire. Jinally, thrusting in 
with his foot an obtruding angle of coal, he turned to his companion 
and spoke abruptly : 

“Tsay, Mag, why did you refuse this big swell ?” 

“Oh! because he did not—could not—have known his own mind. 
There, I wish you would not talk about it.” 

“Yes, but I want to know. Come now, Mag, tell truth ; was it any 
hankering after me.?” 

“Not in the least, John ”—with uncompromising steadiness. 

“What? You didn’t care a straw about me then?” 

“No, I was always fond of you, but I was not in love with you, 
if that is what you mean,” said Maggie, colouring deeply and praying 
for deliverance from this dreadful moment. 

“Then do you mean to say you don’t care about me now ?—that 
you don’t intend to marry me?” 

“ Yes, John,” she replied faintly. 

“Do you mean to tell me you didn’t see J intended to marry you? 
I went out that I might marry you, and I came home to marry you. 
You must have known it right well.” 

“Yes, John,” the tears almost brimming over, “I have been afraid 
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you did think of me in » this way, and indeed— indeed, I always tried to 
show you how I really felt, but you would not understand it. Iam 
80 grieved.” 

“ But look here, Mag.” cried John, still not understanding it, and 
sitting down beside her ; ““ain’t you the silliest little goose in London 
to hesitate? Now, without vanity, where will you get such another 
offer? You have scaréely a friend in the world. It is all very well 
just now, but Miss Grantham may marry any day, and where will you 
be? Then, I can offer you a good home. I ama rising man; I feel 
it—I know it! I might have nearly any girl I liked. Many a one 
would say I ought to look higher ; but I love you, little Mag ; I always 
did. ’Pon my soul, it’s astonishing how much I love you! Come now; 
don’t be cantankerous; just hear reason. Make up your mind to marry 
me this day month, and I'll take a double passage in the Star of 
Hope. She’s to sail on the 10th of March. If you’re not what they 
call ‘in love’ with me, you'll be ever so fond of me when we are 
married.” 

“Oh John! dear John! it is quite out of the question! Iam too 
fond of you as a brother to like you in any other way. Do go away, 
and don’t think any more about me.” 

“ Now that’s all humbug! And remember, I am not going to stand 
anything of the sort. I don’t mean to go back to South Africa 
without a wife—that I’ve made up my mind to; and if you will not 

-have me I know who will.” 

“Tf you mean Miss Banks, I really think you might do worse. 
She may talk a little fast, but she seems to me frank and 
kind.” 

“T shan’t make her half so good a husband as I should you, and I 
always looked to you for a wife. It’s very hard, Mag, very hard, to be 
so disappointed !”—and Maggie, touched by this bit of pathos, felt guilty 
and broken-hearted. She could not speak, and John went on lashing 
himself into a rage. “So Polly Banks is good enough for the likes of 
me? Very well! “Yl go and ask her this very day, and then see where 
youll be! You can’t whistle me back. You'll repent this; and for all 
you are so fine and disinterested, it’s my belief that you are ‘in love’ 
after your fashion with some other fellow.” 

“You are unjust and unkind. You have no right to say such a 
thing. You think too much of yourself.” 

“QOhI do, do 1? Well, good morning to you!” And the irate and 
painfully surprised John turned and went away in a rage. 
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